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REGUS PAT.OFFICE 
In Stock Most styles priced at 


The Rosette—No. 6437 $3 .90 


Black satin mat kid, patent trim, extended ; 
ARCH REST insole, 15/8 heel. To retail 


The Waltz—No. 6476 > s $6.85 to $7.85 


Black suede, patent trim, 17/8 beel. 


The Wally—No. 6439 
Black suede, patent trim, 18/8 heel. 


Building ARCH REST and FOOT FRIEND shoes “To Fit The Foot’, is our first and last 
consideration. Not alone in developing individual lasts and outside patterns, patterns that 
are drafted to fit each last and for all sizes and widths, but also in actual shoemaking we care- 
fully guard against the least infraction of our long-established fitting standards. 

ARCH REST and FOOT FRIEND shoes are smartly tailored and beautifully made, therefore, 
merit and earn for you a more liberal markup. 

Ten basic lasts are used and each last is designed for a certain purpose. All shoes are con- 
structed for built-in features, that have proven their worth, yet quality of materials and shoe- 
making is the important factor that holds together that precious asset around which you, Mr. 
Merchant, can build a sound repeat business. 


THE IRVING DREW CORP., LANCASTER. OHIO—30 minutes from Columbus 
New York Office:—Room 743 Marbridge Bidg. N. J. Levy, Manager. 
Chicago Sample Room:—Morrison Hotel, Room 647. Barney Coens, Representative. 
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**CARRY ON, SHOEMAKERS” 
is the title on the opening page of 
the Footwear Organizer, England’s 
famous footwear journal, continu- 
ing: 

“Whatever may be the outcome 
of the present tension, there is no 
doubt whatever that the best inter- 
ests of the nation will demand that 
the life of the community should go 
on with no more disturbance than 
absolutely necessary; and there is 
probably no other group of men 
who can do more to keep high the 
morale of the public than those who 
control the ordinary affairs of ordi- 
nary businesses in their thousands. 





Upon their decisions must depend, 
to a far greater extent than is gen- 
erally realized, the ability of the 
country to withstand whatever fate 
may have in store. 

“And what applies generally, ap- 
plies with equal force to the shoe 
industry, in all its branches. Its 
job is to get on with the making 


and selling of shoes, and to plan 
ahead with as little change as pos- 
sible from normality. 

“Neither peace ner war will alter 
the fact that the great mass of the 
population musi depend for its live- 
lihood upon the free flow of trade; 
and that upon the same basis must 
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rest the ultimate strength of the 
nation. 

“There is certainly that, no mat- 
ter what may happen, many millions 
of people will go on wearing shoes 
and being compelled to replace 
them; and so long as that remains 
true, the shoe industry will best 
serve the community’s and its own 
interests by concentrating its atten- 
tion on shoe production and dis- 
tribution, and departing as little 
as possible from ordinary routine 
in so doing. 

“Confidence, at times such as the 
present is an asset of incalculable 
value; and its continuance depends 
largely on the spirit in which each 


[9] 


leader of a business conducts its 
affairs; on whether he can succeed 
in keeping cool nerves and a clear 
head. 

“We urge shoemen, therefore, to 
stick to their lasts; to go on making 
and selling shoes with as little dis- 
turbance as possible and in the 
confident belief that whatever may 
happen in the field of international 
affairs, either tomorrow or in the 
distant future, there will still be a 
demand for their products; and 
that in the supplying of that de- 
mand they will be rendering an 
essential service to the nation, 


whether it be at peace or at war.” 
= * * 
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W.P. MASON, one of the direc- 
tors of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“Buy what is needed and be pre- 
pared to pay for it. Keep close to 
all sources and keep everything in 
liquid condition. Of course, this 
does not mean that anyone should 
go out of the shoe business. The 





wise merchant will probably have 
no trouble in materially increasing 
his business if conducted on a sound 
basis. 

“Down between the Italian main- 
land and Sicily at the toe of that 
‘boot’ which gives the world some 
concern, since it is about as likely 
to kick a presumed enemy as an 
allied friend, two rocks were char- 
tered as perils to navigation. The 
ancients named one Scylla, the other 
where the waves dashed and swirled, 
Charybdis. Seamen, steering to 
avoid one, often were wrecked on 
the other. 





“Let none of our customers, seek- 
ing to avoid the Charybdian whirl- 
pool of Speculation be dashed to 
failure upon the Scyllian rock of 
Fear and Paralysis. 

“People are going to keep on 
wearing shoes in this country, and 
not half enough of them are wear- 
ing our shoes. The war in the Old 
World should mean no relaxation 
in our country; rather it sounds the 
call to advance all along the line. 

“Others may be puzzled; our 
company is not. Its course is fixed 
through well-charted seas. That is 
one thing our company has learned 
from history—a safe way through 
crisis between Speculation and 
Paralysis.” 

” + * 
A. B. COHEN, vice-president and 
general manager of the United 
States Shoe Corporation of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, says: 

“The successful pursuit of this 
business of making shoes is pretty 
much the fundamental for success 
in any big industry. COURAGE, 
CONFIDENCE, FORESIGHT. 
Courage to go ahead; confidence in 
our country (the greatest in the 
world) ; confidence in ourselves and 
in the product we are selling; fore- 
sight to recognize the opportunities 
that are ever before us; and last, 
but not least, let us remember to 
live and let live.” 








* BUSINESS AS USUAL™ 








—What would we think of a re- 
tailer who might write the follow- 
ing letter to his manufacturer . . . 

“Please cancel my orders and 
do not send me any more shoes. 
There are big wars on the other 
sides of the two oceans and I'm 
not going to do a gosh-durned 
thing until | know what's going to 
happen.” 

—W'd call him the biggest kind of 
a stuffed imitation of a man, 
wouldn't we? 


—Or of a manufacturer who can- 
celled his advertising because of 
the same fears. 

—Of course there's a War on, and 
a heap big one, too, but millions 
of people are going along just as 
per usual buying and selling. 
wearing and tearing, feeding and 
needing. 

—Let us face facts with courage 
and vision, work like hell and 
preach “Business As Usual.” 


President 





G. M. PROCTOR, buyer for the 
Innes Shoe Company of Los An- 
geles, says: 

“Customer reaction to shoes they 
like has been very marked this Fall. 
In spite of the great ballyhoo given 
by ‘great names’ in the fashion 
world, women are buying what 
looks and feels best on their feet. 
For the past month’s selling, we 
checked the fastest moving 14 lines 
on our main floor and discovered 
that exactly half of them were on 
open toe patterns. Instead of the 
consumers’ demand lessening on 
these types of shoes as the season 
progresses, we are finding a 
strengthening.” 
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**§POES DISTRIBUTION COST 
TOO MUCH?” is a_ remarkable 
book—a challenge to thought, is- 
sued by the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City—containing 420 pages, 19 fig- 
ures, 56 tables, cloth, $3.50, includ- 
ing “The Flow of Goods in the 
United States,” chart. It’s worth 
reading. Here are high spots: 
“The staff found, for instance, 
that on the basis of 1936 figures a 
standard grade of men’s shoes, cost- 
ing $2.08 to manufacture, retailed 








at $4.00 per pair; while a quart of 
rye whiskey that cost thirty cents to 
make, retailed at $2.40 per quart 
(including $1.00 in federal tax). 
With the shoes, the price spread, or 
mark-up, represented 48 per cent of 
the retail price, while the whiskey 
showed a mark-up (not counting the 
tax) of 78 per cent of the retail 
price. 

“The research staff found that de- 
spite the rise of the chain store and 
the development of new forms of 
retailing such as the super-market, 
the independent, single-store mer- 
chants have held their own in num- 
bers since 1929 and now operate 86 
per cent of the stores in the United 
States, handling nearly two-thirds 
of the total retail sales volume 
These figures are for the last yea 
(1935) for which statistics are avail. 
able. 

“American shoppers use the re 
turned goods privilege to such an 
extent that returns and allowances. 
on an average, amount to one days 
sales out of eight in department 
stores. Analyzing the effect of this 
practice, the report says: ‘A cus- 
tomer who orders several article- 
on approval with the intention o! 
buying only one, or who returns an 
article three or four times becaus« 
it does not suit, adds to the cost o! 
distribution. Moreover, she penal- 
izes the customer who does not re 
turn goods, but who must neverthe 
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less pay the increased retail price 
necessary to cover the cost of this 
service. 

“Perhaps the most novel recom- 
mendation is the one urging a study 
of the feasibility of adopting a sys- 
tem which would clearly show sep- 
arate prices for a single article de- 
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pending upon the amount of service 
involved in its sale—such as credit, 
delivery, return privileges, etc. The 
Committee recognizes the difficulties 
involved, especially for any one 
store that might try to institute the 
system alone, but believes the plan 
merits serious study. This proposal 
would mean in practice that a pur- 
chase paid for by cash, carried out 
of the store by the buyer and not 
returned, would cost less than if any 
or all of these services were re- 
quired.” 


\\ 
o 
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W M. H. HAGER, Hager & Bro.. 
Lancaster, Pa., says: 

“After a period of time there 
will certainly be increasing de- 
mands on American industry which 
will push up business, but then we 
face the possibility of the United 
States being drawn into the war, 
which would affect the situation.” 


* * * 


A SPECIAL war bulletin of the 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Association says: 

“Less than half the hides and 
skin requirements of the German 
leather industry is produced in the 
Reich even taking into account its 
‘new’ territories, according to an 
official statement by the Department 
of Commerce; and with many of 
its foreign sources closed to it, the 
industry has been forced to rely to 
an increasing extent on leather sub- 
stitutes. German regulations have 
already restricted the use of genuine 
leather in many products. It is also 
interesting to note that Germany is 
dependent on foreign sources for 
75 per cent of its tanning material 
requirements. The German govern- 


ment has already reduced its import 
duty on calf leather from 100 to 3 
reichmarks per 
June 30, 1940.” 
* 


100 kilos until 


* * 


A PROMINENT shoe man, who 
wants to remain modestly anony- 
mous, says: 

“The Recorper has done a great 
job in taking the hysteria out of 
the market. Certain of the travel- 
ing men have done their darnedest 
in building up a ‘whoop-er-up- 
again. | really mean it when I say 
that this contribution to the indus- 
try’s thinking on the part of the 
Boot anp SHoe REcoRDER should 
be fully appreciated and not just 
taken for granted.” 

* * 
VY. M. CURTISS, shoe merchan- 
diser for the Broadway Department 
Store in Los Angeles, says: 

“This slowing down of the wo- 
men’s business can be traced direct- 
ly to the women’s shoe fashions 
becoming too staple. There is such 
a thing as getting the usual style- 
minded customer in too much of a 


staple mood. Pairage always sul 
fers from such a trend, as women 
just buy what they actually need 
and not what they feel they must 
have (to be just a little ahead of 
the Joneses). When we, in the shoe 
trade, can definitely ‘date’ our fash- 
ions, then the pairage will increase. 
To do this, we must have outstand- 
ing new shoes which are fashion- 
right and not just new patterns 
which have no background. 

“The one salvation of our style 
business this Fall has been the open 
toe pattern. Orders for the first 
and second lots of Fall shipments 
called for about an even break be- 
tween open and closed toe models. 
Open toes have sold so well that 
we will not buy another pair of 
closed toes for the late Fall and 
Winter seasons. Even open heels 
are selling now and again, all of 
which clearly indicates that a great 
many women will be in the market 
next Spring for both open toes and 
open heels on shoes built on the 
right lasts and with the right pat- 





























"Bring Miss Van Rocks a size '3-A’ shoe." 








In this “Cavalcade Number” the Gae Foster Girls 
did all their stunts, rode unicycles and bicycles 
and walked on big balls. Throughout the number 
they wore the white kid, rubber-soled oxfords de- 
signed especially for the ballwalking feature. 


BDANCERS are a bit different from motion picture 
stars. Dancers’ fortunes are definitely in their feet 
rather than in their faces. The Gae Foster Girls whom 
you see dancing regularly at the Roxy Theatre, in New 
York, for example, earn their collective bread and butter 
by their pedal extremities. These lovely dancers—to- 
gether with the producers—believe that feet must be 
comfortable and well shod in order to be useful and 
healthy. 
Stunts for the Asking 

This group of girls has earned its reputation by 
doing stunt numbers, conceived and produced by Miss 
Gae Foster. Perhaps you have seen the walking ball 
routine. Picture yourself balanced on a wooden ball at 
least two feet in diameter (some are four feet) and you 
have an idea of the wear and tear of such a life on a 
Foster Girl’s nerves, not to mention her feet. The 
powers that control the theater budget have become 
generous minded on the question of shoes, however. 
These young women are provided with beautiful white 
kid, low-heeled oxfords made of the finest leather. The 
shoes have rubber soles as a protection against slip- 
ping. Walking a ball that rolls about willy-nilly is 
tedious enough without the possibility of the right 
foot’s sliding off in a southwest direction. 


Marie Carr performs on roller skates at- 
tached to the boots like ice skates. 





One of the Gae Foster Girls Tells 
the Kind of Shees Worn by this Well-Known 
Dancing Group at the Rexy Theatre, New 
York, What Types Are Needed for Certain 
Dance Numbers and What Are the Favorite 
Patterns fer Rehearsal and Street Wear 


by BETTY O’NEAL 


And walking balls is not the only difficult number 
which this group does. They ride bicycles, unicycles, 
and, hardest of all, walk ladders. For the last-mentioned 
number these well-dressed dancers—if they may be 


Little girl costumes were suitably carried out 
in little girl patent leather strap sandals, worn 
in an announcement, not a dancing, number. 


called dancers in this instance—wear sneakers. The 
girls feel that these shoes give them support, balance, 
and security. 

Taps—The Dancing Variety 

Tap routines require as much consideration of foot- 
wear as stunt numbers. The artistry and importance 
of this kind of dance is in clear, precise taps. To 
achieve this end Eleanor Powell wears a patent leather 
oxford with a twelve-eighths heel. At the Roxy Theatre, 
however, heels must be modified for a small item called 
height. It is almost impossible to find twenty-four 
pretty girls who are the same size and can dance .. . 
and who are willing to work fourteen hours a day. 
Because of this fact the producers play a game, popu- 
larized by Barnum, known as fooling the public. Tall 
dancers in the center of the line wear flat heels while 
short ones on either end wear about the same heel 
height as Miss Powell. 

The smaller girls have the best of the bargain. The 
twelve-eighths heel, being higher than a flat heel, throws 
the weight forward and produces a louder tap. Occa- 
sionally some of the Foster Girls move out to Warner 
Brothers picture studio in Brooklyn. Their difficult tap 
routines are daintily executed before the camera in 
high-heeled opera pumps. As you probably know, 
sound is taken separately from the picture in musical 
numbers. A peek at the sound stage finds the girls 
comfortably shod in a beloved pair of old tap shoes. 


Lovely to Look At 
In order not to kill the dancers with hard work and 
still have them appear in three numbers each week, the 
[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 


Natalie Lambert in a “pretty” number 

wears organdie and a big hat, with shoes 

to match her costume and designed for 
looks rather than comfort. 
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HOW THE 


FEEVERY now and then one comes across a success 
story in the retail shoe field that demonstrates conclu- 
sively the fact that the door of opportunity is still open 
to young men of ambition, courage and initiative, and 
particularly to the ones who are not afraid of hard 





work. 

The experience of Bowman Brothers, who operate 
retail shoe stores in eleven medium-sized Illinois cities, 
constitutes that kind of a success story. While many a 
shoe man was worrying about the growing menace of 
chain store competition, the Bowman brothers were 
building an extraordinary business. Their answer to 
chain store competition was to forge a chain for them- 
selves. Not a chain in the usual meaning of the term, 
to be sure, but a well-knit group of family shoe stores 
working together under one management and operated 
in the main by members of the Bowman family. 

In the year 1900 E. G. Bowman, Sr., opened a shoe 
store in Monmouth, IIl., on the Southeast corner of the 
court house square, and in a modest way catered to the 
town’s 7000 inhabitants and farmers nearby. He was 
assisted by his nephew, Orville Bowman, and in 1913 
A. J. Bowman came over from Morrum, Sweden, a lad of 
16, with one year’s experience working in a shoe store. 
Seven years later Orville and A. J. bought their uncle’s 
interest in the store, and he retired to a farm which he 
had developed during the war years. 


BOWMAN 








Above —Group of executives of the Bowman Brothers 
organization and three of their sons. Seated in the 
center with shoe in hand is Orville J. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the company. At his right is Allen Bowman. 
of Kewanee, Ill., vice-president, and at Orville Bow- 
man’s left, with cigar in hand, is Algot J. Bowman. 
secretary-treasurer. Standing, at left of photo is 
E. G. Bowman, a son of Orville J. Bowman, who has 
charge of the buying and merchandising of the Bow- 
man. stores. In the center, standing, is Robert Bow- 
man, son of Allen Bowman, who is attending Mon- 
mouth College and working in the Monmouth store 
Standing at the right, is John Bowman, youngest son 
of Orville: Bowman, who graduated from University 
of Illinois this year and works in the Monmouth store 


Allen, another brother, joined the organization in 
1923, and that yéar saw the opening of the Kewanee. 
[ll., store. This store, like others in the Bowman chain. 
was developed in answer to a need for larger operations 
to provide incomes for those joining the organization. 


EN 1928 Carl Matson, then a lad of 17, came over 
from Sweden to join his cousins, and was put to work 
in the Monmouth store. Later he took charge of an- 
other addition to the chain when a store was opened 
in Dixon, Ill. Carl saved his money, got married re 
cently, and now has the town selected for another store 
in which he will have a one-third interest, and Bow 
man Brothers two-thirds. 
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The Amazing Success Story of a Family 
Shoe Business That Started in an I[lli- 
nois City of 7000 at the Turn of the 
Century and Has Grown Steadily Until 
it Now Comprises Eleven Profitable 


Shoe Stores in as Many Communities 


A CHAIN 


In 1934 E. G. Bowman, Jr., graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and spent six months with the Brown 
Shoe Company of St. Louis, where he accumulated 
some valuable experience. Today he is the buyer for 


FORGED 


photograph of the new Bowman 
store in Monmouth, IIl. 


Interior 
Brothers 


An exterior night view of the new Bowman 
Brothers store in Monmouth, Illinois, showing 
illuminated signs and display windows, and two 
attractive window displavs used early this Fall 


Bowman stores. Two other members of the 


all the 
family are right in line for stores 
of Orville, graduated last June from University of 
Illinois, and now working in the Monmouth store; and 


John Bowman, son 


Robert, son of Allen Bowman, now a sophomore at the 
University, who spends his Summers selling shoes in the 
Kewanee store. Mabel, daughter of Orville Bowman. 
handles all of the clerical work for the Bowman chain 
As she expresses it, “We have some fine man-powet 


coming up.” 


MONMOUTH, the location of the first store, has grown 
until now it has a population of 9000, and serves a 
large radius in which there is 15,000 population out in 
the country where there are some ten small towns with- 
out up-to-date stores. Since 1900 when the first store 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 
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“Toboggan” is the name of 
this unusual pattern. And 
the sole, curling up over the 
toe, closely resembles the 
old-time toboggan. Walk- 
Over makes this shoe in a 
variety of colors in reversed 
leather with smooth calf trim. 








That Make News 


Beautifully molded to the 
foot is this high-riding elas- 
ticized suede shoe by I. 
Miller. The “corseted” sil- 
houette and the fur collar, 
flattering and warm, make it 
front page news. Below we 
have it—the “Corset Shoe,” 
inspired by the sensation of 
the season, Mainbocher’s 
back lace corset. Crossed 
strips of moire suggest lac- 
ings but are not actually ad- 
justable. Andrew Geller. 
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Furs and more furs—on hats 
and coats, on evening gowns 
and now on shoes. American 
broadtail (black or brown) 
is used on this striking ox- 
ford from Schwartz & Ben- 
jamin. There are matching 
gloves and handbags for 


smart co-ordination. 











New shoe styles out every day, none of them extreme, all of them 
cleverly styled to harmonize with Fall costumes. Reflections 
of the latest fashion trends—smooth beautiful materials, subtle 
colors, rich fur trimmings; sleek corseted silhouettes, back 
interest, return to pre-war styles, originality in sport styles 


Gunmetal stepin, above, in 
subtle off-black shade, right 
in line with the trend to sub- 
dued “cloudy” colors. Del- 
man makes it of baby calf 
and features it to wear with 
black clothes. Back comes 
the bronze kidskin slipper, 
below, wth the swing of the 
pendulum to pre-war (1914) 
styles. Lovely with brown, 
grey, green and black. By La 
Valle. 
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MIRE Fi int: 


the well-known girl of the Selby 
shoe ads, stepped right into fame and fortune by being 
a shoe model. Darryl Zanuck saw her photograph in an 
ad of Selby’s, her first professional assignment, and im- 
mediately wired for her to come to the Coast. Her screen 
test was a success and she is now appearing in the 
million dollar production “The Rains Came,” with 
Tyrone Power, Myrna Loy and George Brent. 


Above:—Brenda Joyce, 


Below: voden shoes clatter in Hynes, Calif., as the 
Holland Dutch settlers in the dairying district celebrate 
the fact that their town is the world’s largest hay market. 
Miss Beatrice Koopmans, rear, helps Miss Geraldine 
Beversluis select a pair of new wooden shoes for the 
festival at the Koopmans’ Dutch Store in Hynes. 


Above:—Max Lackner, left, buyer for the shoe departments 
of the May Co., Denver, is one of the best known and most 
successful men in the business west of Chicago. Here he 
looks over a new shoe with Sam Shupack, of the Carmo 


Shoe Co. 


Left:—Dick Runyon, for 17 years shoe buyer for the 
Daniels and Fisher Stores Co., Denver, has gotten used to 
answering questions as to whether he’s any relation to 
Damon Runyon, the famous writer. He isn’t, however, but 
he has met the gentleman and finds him a very nice chap. 
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OUTLOOM 


A Few Cold Faets on Prices 


THIS is one of the greatest guessing periods in all 
business history. If a lightning peace follows the 
“blitzkreig” not much damage will be done to the eco- 
nomic system because the machinery of higher prices 
has not moved down the road sufficiently to make the 
ultimate bump a pit of destruction for businesses that 
guessed wrong. But if this war is to be a long, drawn- 
out affair, there will be all hell to pay when the 
precipice is reached. Here are a few cold facts to 
consider : 

First—in this country we have a number of tre- 
mendously powerful buying organizations in the form 
of mail order companies, chain store outlets and de- 
partment store leagues. They exert a powerful force, 
not only on factories and production, but upon the 
biggest industry in America—retail distribution. They 
buy in the millions and they are “sweating cold.” 

Remember, this isn’t 1916 but early 1940! The big 
organizations who have fixed prices at retail in low- 
priced shoes are going to hold on to their price levels 
as long as possible—come hell or high water. Shoe 
chains are no different in their mass philosophy. So 
the first piece of news will be when some of the chain 
outfits push their prices up in the retail stores. Before 
they do, however, they are going to sweat down every 
dollar of expense and overhead and hold the line until 
the pressure of leather prices forces action upward. If 
they get increased volume at retail, they can hang on 
to fixed prices a little longer: 

So we start off with the fact that chains are going 
to be reluctant to move their prices up, hoping to be 
compensated with volume and knowing that they have 
a cushion to sit on for a little while, even if higher 
prices have to be paid for leather and supplies. 

Remember, this is a country that makes 400,000,000 
pairs of shoes and the greater part of that immense 
volume is sold at a price under $3.00. Until general 
prices and wages move upward, every ten-cent increase 
at retail in the low brackets means fewer shoes sold 
in chain stores. 

Now let’s take a look at the advertised lines that 
have fixed-price complexes. How soon do you think the 
very powerful trade-name shoes will move out of their 
cozy price place, buttressed as they are with cash and 
customers? There will be organizations that will hang 
on to the advertised price for a long time after every- 
one else has had*to push up. Some of these organiza- 
tions have not only’a eushion but a number of sofa 


by ARTHUB D. ANDERSON 
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pillows filled with financial feathers to protect them 
and absorb the shock. They will finally ask retail dis- 
tributors to cut mark-up as the store’s contribution to 
“fixed price” continuance. 

Well, if these two great divisions of the trade don’t 
move forward into new and higher price brackets in 
the final quarter of the year 1939, what do you think 
your position is as an independent dealer, department 
store buyer or operator of a few stores? 

To tell you the truth, we have no advice to offer 
because, after all, the reason you are in business and 
the reason that you are successful is because you have 
made your customers your customers. People in your 
community have faith in you, your service and your 
prices. Undoubtedly you have price-fixed lines in the 
trade-name categories. You'll be governed by the acts 
of the organizations with which you are affiliated, but 
on the shoes that you buy free-handed you can set your 
own prices and if you compensate the public with bet- 
ter selection, better fitting and better service, you can 
make a little more money. A store with many prices 
has a better mark-up flexibility than a store with 
one price. 

We know the situation is tough, but it has got to be 
solved with your own thinking, on your own premises 
And it’s not a gambler’s choice—but a time for orderly. 
conservative operation. 

Remember, we are only talking about the period of 
time covered by the last quarter of 1939. Events ove: 
which you have no control may be the factors to con 
sider when 1940 crosses the calendar threshold. Defi 
nitely, leather is a short crop the world over. None o! 
the super-abundances that exist in foodstuffs have the 
reality of actual economic price rise possessed by tha! 
substance leather—the by-product of meat—which i: 
bought and sold on world prices and not manipulate:! 
by government, speculators, etc. It is true that we 
didn’t have the Hide Exchange in 1916 and that b: 
cause of that market-place there is a chance for spec: - 
lative play—but big operators consider hides as bei: / 
a “penny” game when they can play on the Bou: « 
with copper, coffee, rubber, etc. Result—all commo'- 
ties, except hides, sagged considerably last week. 

Whether we have a short war or a long war, leat! 
is definitely on the way up—make no mistake about |. 








Like fall leaves, fall shoes are all about us. Millions 
this year have been equipped with BREASTLOCK 
HEELS and are thus fully protected against broken 


REO Ye oy 


heel-breastings. And you, as a retailer, know that 
this is the greatest single source of customer com- 
plaints and dissatisfaction with high heeled shoes. 


We have illustrated here a beautiful fast selling 
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fall model from one of many lines that find it pays hs 
» Comme Soe Shoe, Career well to use BREASTLOCK HEELS. Scientifically 


7’ 8 Last, Stock No. D1922 


ties Mais oot designed to strengthen high heeled shoes at their 





weakest point, Breastlocks make good shoes better, make them hold their shape 
nger and insure ‘greater customer satisfaction. 
Regardless of the line of shoes you carry, they can be equipped with Breastlock 


rotection at no extra cost to you, because most types of shoes cost no more 


th BREASTLOCK HEELS ... some cost less. 


Just ask for Breastlock Heels on the next shoes you buy 
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140 FEDERAL STREET - BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS HEELS 
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CREATES PRESTIGE 


CUSTOM SHOE 


As a Prelude to Showing Their New Fall Line, 
B. Rich’s Sons, Washington, D. C., Exemplify 
Fine Shoemaking in a One-Shoe Window Fea- 


Above:—This window display was used as a fore- 

runner and prestige builder to the regular Fall 

line. The single shoe, entirely hand-made, had 

each detail explained through streamers leading 
to small cards. 


Right:—The follow-up display showed the same 
fine detailing in the regular line at a price that 
was in the reach of the average pocketbook. Each 
shoe was backgrounded by a paper on which was 
sketched the more important style details. 


ENSPIRED by the enthusiastic response to a new pop- 
ular priced line of sport shoes featured for the first 
time last Spring, Herbert J. Rich, Jr., manager of the 
men’s department of B. Rich’s Sons, Washington, D. C., 
worked out with Cole, Rood & Haan, manufacturers of 
this group of “Rich Originals,” a completely hand sewn 
Fall model to retail at $37.50. 

While only a sample pair was ordered, the model was 
so unusual and such a fine example of hand-craftsman- 
ship that Rich’s decided to feature this pair of shoes 
alone, in their most prominent front window. The win- 
dow was not planned as a sales producer, but was used 
as a forerunner prestige builder to a follow-up window 
on the first Fall showing of the new “Rich Originals” 
for this season. 

The parchment on the background read :— 

“To His Majesty, the American Gentleman. Rich 
Originals, designed by Herbert J. Rich, Jr., to your own 
individual requirements. This particular model is com- 


turing an Entirely Hand-Made Shoe 


pletely bench made. No machine has touched the pai: 
from the first operation of cutting the upper leather to 
the final waxing and hand rubbing of the finished prod- 
uct. This is an example of that rare art of fine crafts- 
manship for which the old hand cordwainers were 
famous but shows the refinements in shoemaking which 
are the result of the experience and knowledge gained 
through the ages. Made to measure—$37.50 a pair.” 

“New Fall Rich Originals first arrived—ready made 
at $9.75,” was noted at the bottom. 

The $37.50 pair was promoted as a custom model 
from which orders would be taken to fill individual 
fitting requirements. Red ribbons were led from th« 
shoe to cards which explained the details of hand shoe 
making that were visible to those who passed by 
Through the courtesy of a well-known perfumer, gol: 
crowns were secured to carry out the background cop) 


more effectively. 
[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE 








Prepare for a terrifically big 
Southland season in which the 
ali white Kid shoe will have 
co manding importance. 
Re ail surveys make this 


an indisputable eventuality. 


Comt on trimmed white 
spe. tator shoes to have new 


interest, principally in the use 


af white MELLO CRUSH.... 


alrcady welcomed because 
it is deginitety smarter, 
whiter and more sporty 
than anything used 
before. Cleans easily.... 
does not smudge off. 


LLVOW WHIT 





mel 





LO CRUSt 


Do not confuse this leather with 








any other white crushed kid. 
MELLO CRUSH is not spongy. 
Only LEVOR makes MELLO 
CRUSH. Sample cuttings for 
comparison will be sent gladly. 


G. LEVOR & CO.,INC. 


Tanners of “THE WHITEST WHITES” 
GLOVERSVILLE NEW YORK 





NEW 


STYLE begins with the last. Therefore, what is more 
natural than a functional style studio in place of a last 
sample room? Come to the Marbridge Building in mid- 
town New York and see for yourself the transformation 
of the United Last Company’s offices from a common- 
place to a new smartness. 

The accompanying pictures are proof that a sample 
room can be attractive as well as functional. 

The buyer who enters the room from the outer office 
has his attention drawn first of all to the flesh-tinted 
mirror in the center of the farther wall which gives the 
room a rosy glow and flatters the complexion. In it 
are reflected the beautiful features of a modern Lady 
Peithe, who in Greek mythology was “the Goddess of 
Persuasion and the protector of all salesmen.” The 
modern goddess has a cigarette in her hand and glass 
hair. 

New shoe styles are extended to the observer’s view 
by plexiglas hands on rods of glass which branch out 
from a flat, white base. Plexiglas is a new, clear, pliant 
glass which can be molded to any shape. The shoe 
display rings, with platforms holding shoes, are sus- 
pended from the ceiling on black velvet ribbons against 
the mirror. There’s a window display idea in this 
picture—ultra modern. 

The walls are flesh colored to begin with and a deep 
eggplant rug blends harmoniously. Pearl-gray dra- 
peries hang at the windows, fitted with Venetian blinds, 
on one side wall and also the same color of draperies 
are at the opposite wall, disguising an unused door and 
lending a soft, pleasing appearance to the room. There 
are flower prints framed in bubbled lucite (a material 
similar to plexiglas) on the walls to add a color con- 
trast note. 


STYLE STUDIO for 
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LASTS 


Headquarters for United Last 
Company in New York a Show 
Place in the Modern Manner 


AFTER: 
The new style studio presentation 
of fashion in lasts. 


BEFORE: 
The conventional sample room 
for lasts. 


Replacing the conventional glass-front, bookcase type 
of last cabinet are eggplant-colored cabinets in a sim- 
ple modern style, as is all the furniture. These cabinets 
run along the wall on each side of the mirror. There 
is really no good reason why shoe lasts should be ex- 
posed to view in a style studio until each new model is 
needed to explain a style trend. 

The upholstery on the sofa and chairs is in eggplant. 
This color scheme of eggplant, flesh and gray with 
accents of rose makes it one of the smartest style studios 
in New York. 

The following concerns—divisions of the Unite: 
Last Company, make their headquarters in Room 505. 
Marbridge Building: Empire Last Works of Rocheste: 
N. Y.; Fitz Bros. Company of Auburn, Maine; Broch 
ton Branch of the United Last Company, Brockto: 
Mass.; Stewart and Potter, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kreutl 
Bros. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Krentler Bros. Con 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; United Last Company, Ltc 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Recentimpartial consumer polls show: 
1....that most people are acutely 
aware that there are both good and 
bad slide fasteners now on the 
market. 

2....that the vast majority of those 
who have a brand preference state 
definitely that they want Talon slide 
fasteners on their purchases. 

Today people know that it is nec- 
essary to protect themselves against 
questionable slide fasteners—and 
that a sure way to protect themselves 


IT NEEDS SERIOUS THOUGHT, 
MISTER GALOSH BUYER... 


is to “take a second look” for the 
trademark “Talon” before buying. 


Why, then, take risks with un- 
known slide fasteners on galoshes, 
especially when it costs no more to 
get the acceptance, the “brand prefer- 
ence,” of the Talon slide fastener? 


“Take a second look” at your ga- 
losh orders to make sure you've spe- 
cified the Talon slide fastener. Then 
check all your deliveries to make cer- 
tain you get what you ordered. 


™ 


a 


= 


TALON SLIDE FASTENER 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR GALOSHES 
BY TALON. INC., MEADVILLE, PA. 


} ae 
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Doctor’s Reception Room 


Joe Gillaspy of Molden’s shoe store 
in Kokomo, Indiana, writes in to say 
that they have stolen an idea from 
the doctor’s reception room. They 
have placed a small table in the mid- 
dle of the fitting floor and covered the 
top with the latest editions of popular 
magazines. 

Mr. Gillaspy says that there is noth- 
ing like a good picture or women’s 
magazine to keep a customer from 
getting fidgety while the.salesman is 
waiting on other customers. Then 
when it comes that customer’s turn to 
be waited on, she is in an agree- 
able and cooperative mood; in fact 
Mr. Gillaspy says it is often hard to 
get her down to the fitting problem 
of the moment. 

* * 
Stretchable Suede . . . Hugging 
closer than your shadow” 
(Kline’s, St. Louis) 


* + 


Figures in Silhouette 


Fluorescent lighting is bringing 
about revolutionary changes in store 
and display lighting. 

Here is a sign idea garnered from 
a local department store. 

Block type letters are set up on the 
wall overhead to designate the differ- 
ent sections of the shoe department. 
The letters are one foot high and one 
foot away from the wall. Fluorescent 
. lights are concealed behind the sup- 
porting board and throw their light 
up and onto the back wall. The let- 
ters are painted dark blue; the walls 
egg shell white; creating a eye-catch- 
ing effect of a distinctive silhouette. 

Similar signs are also concealed in 
rectangular alcoves. The egg shell 
white is still retained in the alcove 
and is an effective contrast to other 
walls painted different shades. 


by JOHN F. W. ANDERSON 


The Extremes of Advertising 


Proprietor Stuart Krebs says that 
consistent advertising of the theme, 
“We carry the biggest shoes in town,” 
has been more effective than any other 
promotional idea to build up the shoe 
department of J. F. Krebs and Co., 
Montrose, Colorado. 

It isn’t often that you'll find a size 
13 A in a shoe department in a town 
having a population of less than 5000. 
But you'll find that size—and others 
equally unusual—at Krebs. The store 
carries 12 triple A’s in a number of 
popular styles and even 13 A’s are 
carried in a number of shoes. 

“We believe in ordering a complete 
run of sizes in any popular staple shoe 
that has a reasonable chance of mov- 





MARSHALL FIELD 


Salon Aristo 
tongue pump rm on 
forest green. Caliskin 

igh Caben heel, $14.75 


Manderin. ‘Salon Arte 
tongue pomp ie cheny 


Shoe Salon—Fijth Floor, Middle, Wabash 











With hopes that the Paris style 
influence continues! 


ing right down the line,” says Mr. 
Krebs. “Of course that policy slows 
down the average turnover rate a bit, 
but even so it’s good business from a 
prestige standpoint. 

“We figure that even when we get 
stuck now and then on a few extra 
large sizes, we’re ahead of the game 
because it is those sizes that have 
helped us build a following. In nearly 
every case we can dispose of these 
‘white elephants’ by making a reduc- 
tion on them. And when that cut is 
necessary, if there is a loss, we charge 
it to advertising. We feel that the 
money is better spent this way than 
in any other medium of advertising. 

“The same principle applies to hose. 
We carry men’s socks in sizes up to 
13 in all numbers, buying a straight 
run of sizes just as in shoes. 

“T’ve never known of a town where 
there aren’t a certain number of peo 
ple who have very large feet. These 
people will absorb most of any rea 
sonable stock in large sizes. And 
they'll do more word-of-mouth adver 
tising for a store than anyone else 
you could find.” 

* * * 

“Suede . . . Intriguing silhouettes in 
suave suede, to accent your Fall 
wardrobe.” 

(The Bailey Co., St. Louis) 


* * * 
Shoe Merchants Can Cooperate 


Ten leading Columbus, Ohio, de- 
partment stores and specialty shops 
selling shoes recently got together and 
signed an agreement to refrain from 
advertising clearances of suede shoes 
during the Fall months, according to 
P. D. Hale, manager of the Columbus 
Retail Merchants’ Association of 
which the stores are members. 

The agreement reads: “Stores 
whose signatures appear below agre¢ 
to refrain from staging departmenta! 











“ 
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BEST IDEA OF THE WEEK 
Selling Whites Year "Round 


(Broapway Department Store, Los ANGELES) 


O. P. Ideator—*“What’s the idea of those pairs of 
white shoes over in the corner of your display window? 
Did you forget to take them out the end of the sum- 
mer season or do you mean to tell me that you expect 
to sell them this time of year?” 

Mr. C. V. Curtiss—“No we didn’t forget "em. We 
actually sell a considerable number of women’s white 
shoes year ’round.” 

O. P. Ideator—“I suppose that you have built up an 
extra sales business in white shoes for nurses, beauty 
parlor operators, etc. Nice extras!” 

Mr. Curtiss—“Not only extras, but a worthwhile 
addition to our business. As a matter of fact, it all 
started several years ago, when I suddenly noticed 
that many female members of my immediate family 
and close acquaintance wear white shoes year ‘round. 
I inquired further among friends and good customers 
and added more proof to this obvious but belated dis- 
covery. I further discovered that most of these shoes 
are bought during the white season and carried over 
or, should I say, worn over the winter season.” 


Mr. Curtiss—“Since then we have carried a com- 
plete stock of four smartly styled white kidskin shoes 
in moderate heels year round. These shoes retail at 
$10.50 and we have built up a considerable business 
among housewives of all ages, middle aged women 
who live in apartment and regular hotels, as well as 
among nurses, manicurists, hairdressers and all 
‘women in white.’ These shoes are never marked 
down and never allowed to fall shy of sizes. Enough 
women buy these shoes to make this little stock a most 
profitable one. 

“We also carry another group of four white shoes 
priced at $5.95 called the ‘Clinic’ line. This group 
includes four numbers which are always kept sized 
up. Smart styles are carried in kidskin, calf, elkfinish, 
and reversed calf. In fact we have a considerable 
number of customers who are year in and year out cus- 
tomers for these regular white shoes.” 


O. P. Ideator—--“I think you have done a great job 
to expand an extra sales business into an important 
factor in your regular daily sales. Maybe some other 


true in my family also.” 





O. P. Ideator—“Now that you mention it. that is 


about it?” 


retailers are interested in the idea; 


let’s tell them 








clearances or general reduction sales 
of suede shoes . . . until Friday, 
Dec. 1. 

“This agreement covers only the 
clearance idea (special purchases ad- 
vertised as such and at reduced prices 
included) and will in no way affect 
special month-end or other similar 
sales.” 

Signers of the truce included F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., The Fashion, Dunn- 
Taft Co., Bradford-Husch Co., The 
Boston Store, Madison’s, Inc., Mobys, 
Inc., Morehouse-Martens Co., Roberts 
Cloak House, and the Union. 

This notice might be carefully read 
by all merchants who ask, “What am 
I gonna do when my competitors all 
start their sales in the middle of the 
season.” Here’s an example of co- 
operative merchandising for mutual 
profits. 

* a * 


A Slip of the Tongue 


We were visiting with a shoe re- 
tailer the other day and picked up a 
bit of useful information from one of 
his customers. 

The customer had bought one of 
the dealer’s better grade men’s shoes 
about two weeks earlier and, to quote 
from the customer, “A few days after 
I bought the shoes the tongues began 
to slip to one side, causing the laces 
to irritate my instep. After a little 
thought, I figured out a simple way to 


‘Temedy this. I took an ordinary paper 


punch and punched two holes in the 
top of the tongue—one in the center 
and the other near the side under one 
of the eyelets. Then I passed one of 
the laces downward through the cen- 
ter hole and upward through the side 
hole and now the tongue neither works 
to the right nor to the left.” 


Now this idea isn’t new but it may 
have been forgotten by numerous re- 
tailers. We have seen many people 
complain about slipping tongues and, 
when they bring the shoes back to the 
retailer he passes it off by saying 
nothing can be done or suggests visit- 
ing the local shoe repair man. By the 
purchase of. a common ticket punch 
many shoe retailers could fix up their 
customers’ shoes in a few minutes. 


Pay as You Wear Shoes 


Geuting’s, one of Philadelphia’s 
leading independent shoe stores, has 
started a new plan to permit purchase 
of shoes on installments. Called a 
four-payment plan it involves a 25 per 
cent payment at the time of purchase 
with the remainder payable in equal 
payments spread over three months. 

As for example, if you buy a pair 
of shoes for $10.00 the initial pay- 
ment is only $2.50 with the remainder 
spread over three months. And the 
customer can buy as many pairs as 
he or she wants at one time by only 
paying a fourth down. 

The idea should not only stimulate 
the buying of better shoes, but it will 
mean that many customers will buy 
more than one pair of shoes at one 
time. This should result in a con- 
siderable saving in salesmen’s time 
and will enable them to sell a more 
complete shoe wardrobe at one time. 

Now that coordinated accessories 
are becoming all important, this gives 
an opportunity to sell a complete color 
wardrobe. This four-payment plan ap- 
plies to shoes, hosiery, handbags, and 
other accessories. 

This installment selling is especial- 
ly important to young customers going 
away to school, to people going away 
on vacation trips, and to holiday sell- 
ing. More shoes can be sold to a cus- 
tomer at one time with less immediate 
drain on the pocketbook. 
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Members of St. Louis shoe industry who were guests of Kidskin Group at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, September 26. 


Outline Plans for 1940 Kid 


Promotion 


Fashion and Merchandising Experts Are Speakers 
at Dinner and Spring Style Preview in St. Louis 


@VER 250 prominent members of the St. Louis shoe 
industry, representing the functions of styling, merchan- 
dising and leather selection, sales and promotion, were 
the guests of the Kidskin Group last Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 26, at the Statler Hotel. A splendid dinner was 
followed by an elaborate and interesting preview of 
Spring fashion trends. 

The program was developed under the general direc- 
tion of C. E. Nelson, hard-driving merchandising and 
promotion manager of the Kidskin Group. The St. Louis 
committee on arrangements, composed of kid tanners’ 
representatives, was headed by C. Alvin Quinn of Amal- 
gamated Leather Company. A. N. Engle of John R. 
Evans Leather Company served as toastmaster. 

Spread out below a huge banner which read, “For 
1940, KIDSKIN fits the fashion as it fits the foot,” was 
the speakers’ table, graced by such personages as Chair- 
man Quinn; R. Jolley of Scruggs-Vandervoorts & Bar- 
ney; J. F. C. Harvey, vice-president and sales director of 
John R. Evans; Maurice Yoskin of Famous-Barr; 
Cynthia (dummy), American’s No. 1 synthetic siren; 
John B. Blatz, president of Amalgamated Leather Com- 
pany; Esther Lyman, merchandise editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar; C. E. Nelson; Ruth Rusling, editor of Today’s 
Fashion News; A. N. Engle; Al Pauley of Stix-Baer & 


Fuller; M. M. McCain of Swope Shoe Company; Dan 
Hickey, vice-president of Surpass Leather Company; 
and Elizabeth Gordon, fashion editor of Good House 
keeping. 

Headline speakers of the evening were Esther Lyman 
of Harper’s Bazaar, Elizabeth Gordon of Good House 
keeping, and Ruth Rusling. Miss Lyman’s talk, “Fash 
ion Makes Sense as Well as Dollars for 1940,” stresse:! 
the practical application of fashion to the merchandis 
ing job, pointed out that it is important as a mone) 
maker, warned against dropping a fashion too quickly. 
urged careful study of trends and their effect upon 
shoes, and placed emphasis on the influence of th 
forces of promotion in the fashion world. Miss Lyman. 
for instance, warned manufacturers and dealers to sta) 
away from novelty colors, unless they have the full co 
operation of stores with prestige ready to follow 
through on a well-planned promotion. She suggeste: 
that manufacturers might give more careful study to th: 
merchant’s buying problem in relation to his sales, pa! 
ticularly in the case of the small independent merchan' 
She recommended as a general basis for Spring pu: 
chases, 45 per cent staples, 35 per cent styles based o 
last year’s successes, and 20 per cent new fashion 

[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE 
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MYSTERY OVER MARYLAND 


Charges and Countercharges in CIO-Bata 


Controversy Result in Confused Picture 


of Labor’s Status in Vast Shoe Project 


BaLTimorE, Mp.—There are seventy-six Czech work- 
men at work at the Bata Shoe Company’s plant at Bel- 
camp, Md., and the Bata firm authorized a statement 
that it does not intend to employ any more immigrant 
Czechs at its factory. The statement was forthcoming 
after a number of protests had been received against 
permitting Czech workmen to enter this country. All 
of the rest of the workmen, ranging in estimate from 
10,000 to 20,000 in number, will be Americans. Rob- 
ert H. Archer acted as spokesman for Bata. It was Mr. 
Archer who negotiated for most of the property that the 
Czech shoe manufacturing firm acquired in Harford 
County, Md., and Mr. Archer is acting as attorney for 
the Bata firm. 

The statement is an answer to protests from Repre- 
sentative Rogers, Massachusetts Republican, and from 
the CIO that the Bata company had sought additional 
permits for hundreds of additional Czech workers to 
enter the United States. Mrs. Rogers claimed that the 
shoe workers were to be brought in “under the guise of 
visitors to the World’s Fair, chemists and profession- 
als.” The Maryland-District of Columbia Industrial 
Union Council (CIO) added that “the policies of this 
firm can only serve as a disruptive factor in the Ameri- 
can shoe industry.” The statement continued that such 
an arrangement would tend toward lowered wages and 
exploit, if they can, Maryland youth. 

The Department of Labor originally authorized the 
admission of 100 Czech factory workers. Only 76 are 
now employed and it would seem that there are no new 
ones to be imported. Mr. Archer said that originally 
Bata purchased 2,000 acres at Belcamp in 1933 and 
paid for the land immediately. Additional small pur- 
chases, amounting to $100,000, were made and paid 
for. In some cases, it was implied, extra high prices 
were paid for the land after the purpose of the acquisi- 
tions became known, and Mr. Bata paid without com- 
plaint. It was pointed out that 40 acres of the best 
land had to be given away to solve the problem of the 
State Roads Commission. The statement continued to 
point out that building operations were started late in 
the Spring of 1939 and the company has built or is 
in the process of building $500,000 worth of improve- 
ments and this work is all being done by Maryland 
workmen under Maryland contractors. Already suffi- 
cient units of the factory have been completed to pro- 
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vide instruction rooms large enough for 250 persons, 
and these persons are all Harford County men and 
women and are being taught Bata methods so that 
they will be able to fill jobs when production begins. 
Another unit will be ready by next week and 250 more 
Americans will begin their training course. 

Mr. Archer said: “It is the intention of the com- 
pany to keep the 72 trained people brought from 
Czecho-Slovakia working constantly in the training of 
new classes and the firm expects to have 4000 Ameri- 
can people working within a year.” The other four 
Czechs are engineers to supervise factory construction. 

Machinery now being installed at Balcamp was made 
at the Bata factory in Czecho-Slovakia, it was said, but 
from now on the machinery will be made in this coun- 
try. Mr. Archer took exception to the “exploitation” 
theory and said that it was only necessary to point out 
the arrangements being made at Belcamp to house the 
employees. One hundred double houses of the most 
modern construction will be ready by the first of the 
year. No building will house more than two families 
and each house will have a front, side and back yard. 
There will also be a theatre, hospital, athletic field and 
numerous other facilities for the comfort of the work- 
ers. But the schools for the training of Bata workers 
will be a most important factor. 


[TURN TO PAGE 31, PLEASE] 
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OFFICIAL COLORS APPROVED FOR WOMEN’S SHOES 
Spring, 1940 


The following colors were officially ap- 
proved by the Color Committee of the 
Tanners Council of America and the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association, in coopera 
tion with a Special Committee of 
Manufacturers and Retailers, under the 
direction of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association. 

Reramers should request the shades 
that have been officially approved when 
purchasing shoes in any of these color 
families. They are as follows: 


BASIC COLORS 


Buvesacket Biue—dark, basic navy em- 
phasized for general wear as the most im- 
portant shade of blue for volume business. 

Inpta Brown—this rich true brown re- 
tains its basic significance as a classic tone 
for town wear. 

SPECIAL PURPOSE COLORS 


While the four tones in this classifica- 


| tion do not have the general importance 
| of the two Basic Colors, they are recom- 


mended as new fashion shades used for 


| the special purpose indicated, and having 
| volume possibilities. 


Amway Biue—a lively light navy, espe- 
cially smart in open sandal types and par- 
ticularly important as a trim in combina- 
tion with white leathers. 


Turrran—This is the new swag,er 
shade in the lively russet family, well 
adapted to casual town and coun ry 
shades. Especially important as a trim. 
ming on white sport shoes and also sm ir 
in combination with beige leathers. 

Mauieu Beiwce—was adopted because oj 
the increasing style interest in beige a: « 
costume and accessory color for Spri :¢, 
not only as a combining shade with bro vn 
leathers, as well as black or navy, but a so 
for all-over shoes. 

Burma Brown--is a new high fash on 
tone in the reddish or rosy brown raz ze. 
especially smart as an accessory color. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Biack—and particularly black pat nt 
leather, will again be a big color for he 
Spring season. 

Wurre—will again be most import :ni 
for summer—both all-over whites, wh:'es 
trimmed with blue, with black and « ith 


tan or other colors. 


CONCLUSION 


It is believed that if the Tanners, Ma.wé- 
facturers and Retailers in detailing their 
shoes and color specifications will stick 
to the officially approved colors, a more 
profitable season will result for everyone. 
DO YOUR PART! 





was opened, the following stores have 
been added to this chain: Kewanee, 
1922; Canton, 1926 by A. F. Bowman; 
Macomb, 1927 by A. J. Bowman; Bush- 
nell, 1928; Dixon, 1929; Woodstock, 
1930; Rockford, 1932; DeKalb, 1933; 
Quincy, 1935; Galesburg, 1937. 

A few weeks ago Bowman Brothers 
moved to a new location in Monmouth, 
the home of the first store, and opened 
a new store which is one of the most 
distinctive in the country.. This im- 
provement is in keeping with a long- 
established Bowman policy of keeping 
all eleven of their stores fully modern 
in all respects. A new front of black 
Carrara glass allows for spacious 
show windows of modern design. The 
floor of the foyer of the new front 
armonizes in color with the window 
backgrounds. A Nile green relief panel 
and a large Neon sign with Gothic let- 
ters are above the entrance. Recessed 
lights and fluorescent lighting in wall 
and case displays give restful lighting. 
Bowman Brothers, in furging their 
chain have adhered to the policy of up- 
to-date, progressive stores in small 
communities, working successfully on 
the theory that the time is here when 
the smaller town will come into its own 
again as a marketing center. Their 
motto has been hard work, and their 
keynote is progress. 

While the Boor AND SHOE RECORDER 
representative was inspecting the new 
store in Monmouth, accompanied by 


wman Family Forged a Chain 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


Algot J. Bowman, a farmer walked 
into the store with his son. He gazed 
about him in awed surprise at the rich- 
ness and beauty of his surroundings 
and then removed his hat as if in 
reverence.’ Mr. Bowman showed him 
about courteously, and at length they 
came to the men’s department, where 
they sat down comfortably and con- 
tinued the conversation. More for the 
sake of having something to do than 
for any other reason, Mr. Bowman 
started showing the two of them some 
of the new styles in Florsheim shoes 
that had just come in. He removed the 
young man’s shoes and slipped on a 
pair. The lad eyed them longingly, 
stood up and walked about, observing: 

“There’s one swell pair of shoes.” 

Much to the surprise of the RECORDER 
reporter, who was watching the little 
drama unfold, the farmer pulled out a 
roll of bills, peeled off a ten-spot and 
told Mr. Bowman to wrap up the shoes. 

In spite of all we’ve heard about the 
farm problem, it seems there’s gold on 
them there plains. The Bowman 
Brothers realized that fact. But it ‘ook 
more than just a realization of the op- 
portunity to do what they have done. 
It required ambition, enterprise 
downright hard work to forge the I 
man chain. If any of the reader 
this success story feel an incline‘i 
to follow their example, the first t! 
to do is to underscore those two wv 
HARD WORK. 
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MYSTERY OVER MARYLAND 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


Mr. Archer mentioned the fact that Bata did not 
ex ect to be serious competition for American shoe 
m: nufacturers because most of the product was ex- 
pe ted to be exported. All necessary materials, with the 
ex eption of hides and rubber, will be bought in this 
co ntry. The Bata interests have extensive rubber 
pl: utations in India and these will be utilized. And 
there is some thought that they will barter finished 
shes for hides in South and Central America. 


Cl) Comeback 

|‘aLTIMORE, Mp.—The CIO lost no time in answering 
ba < in its battle with the Bata Shoe Company. As 
soc. as Attorney Robert H. Archer had made his reply 
to arious accusations, Sidney R. Katz, secretary-trea- 
sur‘r of the Maryland-District of Columbia Industrial 
Union Council issued a statement in reply. The state- 
ment said that the instructors at the Belcamp plant 
received, in some instances, but $18 per week and that 
some of the machinery already installed in the Bata 
plant was made in Germany. Mr. Katz branded the 
Archer statements made in behaif of the Bata firm as 
being typical of the propaganda methods of the Czecho- 
Slovak shoe manufacturing company. 

Mr. Katz reiterated the charge that the Bata Shoe 
Company asked for 500 more Czecho-Slovakians. He 
added that much lobbying was done in an effort to con- 
vince department heads that these 500 Czechs should 
be admitted. Mr. Katz went on to say that, in addition 
to their instructive work, the Czechs already here were 
among those doing regular work on the productive line. 
_Mr. Katz said that there is but one Bata operation 
that the American workmen cannot cope with at the 
Moment and this could easily be made to conform to 

There probably never was a construction project 
launched in this section that was so controversial. Yet 
all of the present difficulties might have been antici- 
pated. The Bata firm have been very successful by 
operating in an individual manner as to labor, methods 
and machinery. The scheme worked well abroad but 
sometimes an enterprise is difficult to transplant as a 
unit. Conditions abroad and conditions in America are 
‘@ entirely different that this difference must eventually 
be recognized by any manufacturer who wants to peace- 
fully produce shoes in this country. The present diffi- 
cilties will probably all be ironed out. The Bata firm 
has been most successful in the past and many feel 
that their interest in Maryland is too large to be ig- 

med. But, while the verbal battle is on, things at 

icamp are mighty interesting. 

2 [TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 
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are proving it at the cash register 


Sample Shoe Free! 


— a cut-open sample Pre-Flex shoe, showing all 
these features. I:'s worth your while to write 
today for your sample and the complete Pre-Flex 
proposition, — you how to cash in on 
these built-in Pre-Flex features. The sample 
supply is limited, so write now. 


The House of Crosby Square 
A Division of Mid-States Shoe Co. 
2460 N. Sixth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For the Growing Child 


ro-tek-tiv Shoes 














HELP NORMAL FEET GROW NORMALLY 
And Are Truly ‘‘The Shoes of Tomorrow—Today’’ 


SHANKS 


Beginning with size 1214 a flexible lightweight steel shank running 
under the weight-bearing arch allows the arch of the shoe to remain 
semi-flexible. With the body weight on the foot in the shoe, the 
arch of the shoe comes up to meet and support the inside arch 


of the foot. 
This flexible shank combines with other exclusively PRO-TEK-TIV 


features—double graduations in each size run; careful grading of 
heel heights; shortening of the back already described—to make 
PRO-TEK-TIV Shoes the natural choice of hundreds of representaive mer- 
chants and orthopedic specialists. These are the features which Help Normal 


Feet Grow Normally. 


Priced to fit into the general field with sales on a dealer 
protection basis, the experience of our customers is that 
PRO-TEK-TIV Shoes are “customer repeats”. 


Send for our illustrated booklet “The Shoes of Tomorrow— 


Today”. See the 26 styles CARRIED IN STOCK. 


READING, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Niederman to Manage Store 


New Brunswick, N. J.— Nathan 
Niederman, son of Sam Niederman, of 
Niederman’s, Inc., New Brunswick, will 


manage his father’s new store at 181 


East Front Street, Plainfield, N. J. 
The store was formerly known as 
Cardon’s Fine Shoes, and under its new 
ownership will be known as Nieder- 
man’s Exclusive Footwear. The new 
store will carry shoes for women and 
children as well as hosiery and hand- 


bags. 

Mr. Niederman is a graduate of Rut- 
gers University and has been in the 
shoe business for the past 11 years. 
His friends and business acquaintances 


all wish him the success and popular- 
ity he enjoyed while managing his 
father’s store in New Brunswick. 


Mullins Opens Men’s Store 

LITTLETON, N. H.—Frank D. Mullins 
has opened a new shoe and men’s fur- 
nishings store in a new brick building 
on Main Street, which replaces one of 
four business structures destroyed in 
a $300,000 fire here last December. 

Mr. Mullins came to Littleton from 
Berlin in 1904 and served as a clerk in 
a local store until 1912, when he went 
into business for himself. His new store 
has a glass front and other modernistic 
features. 


New Auburn Factory 


Avusurn, N. Y.—Auburn is to have 
another shoe factory. 

Frank P. Mulderig, who was or the 
road for a number of years as travcling 
representative for the Shoe Form (om- 
pany, Inc., has leased space at 4 0s- 
borne Street, in the downtown section 
of the city, and machinery is now ‘cing 
installed for the making of children’s 
pre-welt shoes. 

The new firm will be known a- the 
Frank P. Mulderig Company. A :sur- 
ance is given that operations ae to 
start as soon as the equipment s in 
place. 
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Tanners’ Council to Meet in Chicago 





Better Management to Be Keynote of Program for Annual 
Meeting, Most Important. Convention in Years 


New YorkK—In view of the vital im- 
portance of the Council’s annual meet- 
ing at the Palmer House, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 19 and 20, a program has been 
planned which departs in many respects 
from the usual convention practice. The 
keynote of the two-day meeting, will be 
“Better Management.” Issues and prob- 
lems highlighted by wartime conditions 
will be canvassed for their concrete 
effects upon the industry. 

The principal innovation at the Coun- 
cil’s meeting will be a series of “Round 
Tables” at which members will both 
hear and participate in the discussion 
of several outstanding questions. Em- 
phasis at these round tables will be 
shifted away from formal addresses to 
analyses and comment by members of 
the trade. One of the subjects to be 
covered will be Inventory Valuation 
ander the last-in-first-out provision of 
the present revenue law. Tanners’ in- 
terest in this matter as the result of 
recent developments makes its discus- 
sion at the annual meeting imperative. 

Under the head of Management Prob- 
lems, scrutiny will be given to the rami- 
fications of the war situation and its 
consequences for the tanning business. 
The final round table will be led in its 
discussion of Inventory Control by one 
of the most competent experts in this 
field of management. 

Formal addresses will be limited to 
the luncheon sessions of both the first 
and second days. At the luncheon and 
general meeting of the first day, Harold 
Cornett, chairman of the board, will 

ss members, and officers of the 
Council will then present brief reports. 
The speaker at the second day’s lunch- 

[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE] 





Dates to Remember 


Annual Meeting Tanners Council of 
America, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Se October 19, 20, 1939 

Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chicago 
Shoe Travelers Association, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, III. 

October 30, 31, 1939 

Beefsteak Dinner Boot and Shoe 
Travelers Association of New York, 
Mecca Temple Casino, New York 
City, Wednesday Evening. 

November 1, 1939 

Spring Showing Shoe Fashion Guild of 
America, Hotel Biltmore, New York, 

November 1, 2, 1939 

Shoe Market Days Iowa National Shoe 
Travelers Association, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

November 12, 13, 1939 

Shoe Manufacturers Spring Opening, 

E. A. Richardson, Manager, Hotels 
New Yorker and Pennsylvania, New 
York City....December 3, 4, 5, 6, 1939 

National Shoe Fair, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago Jan. 2 to 5, 1940 

Charlotte Shoe Show, Hotels Charlotte 
and Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C., 

Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1940 
25th Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Northwestern Shoe Retailers 
Association, Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn January 7, 8, 9, 1940 

Annual Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers and Michican 
Shee Travelers Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

January 7. 8, 9, 1940 
26th Annual Convention Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Association 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa January 21, 22, 23, 1940 





Charles Ault Joins Douglas 


BrocKToN, Mass.—Joseph W. Bart- 
lett, president of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles Ault, formerly head of 


CHARLES AULT 


the Ault-Williamson Company, of Au- 
burn, Me., to be vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Douglas organiza- 
tion. He succeeds Paul C. Wolfer, who 
recently resigned from the position. 

Mr. Ault is a shoe executive of wide 
experience, covering the styling, pro- 
duction and sales divisions of the 
women’s shoe business. He has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance among shoe mer- 
chants, as well as among manufactur- 
ers, traveling salesmen and in the allied 
trades. He has recently been engaged 
in special work for a well-known shoe 
manufacturing organization, involving 
research and a study of modern sales 
and production methods. His many 
friends in the industry will be pleased 
to hear of his eonnection with the 
Douglas organization, which is one of 
the oldest and best-known shoe manu- 
facturing concerns in the country, and 
will join in wishing him success in his 
new work. 
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Separate Department Triples Sales 


View of the new children’s shoe department of Pizits Dry Goods Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., department store. The proximity of this department to other 
children’s departments has increased sales considerably. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Business in chil- 
dren’s shoes just about tripled after 
they were separated from women’s 
shoes on the first floor and an indepen- 
dent department established on the 
third floor adjacent to other children’s 
departments, reported Fred Bauchwitz, 
women’s and children’s shoe buyer for 
Pizitz Dry Goods Company. 

“The advantage of the new depart- 
ment, in addition to the superior fa- 
cilities for waiting on the trade, is that 
we catch mothers while they are on 
the third floor outfitting their children 
in the other departments,” said Mr. 
Bauchwitz. “Children’s shoes no longer 
play second-fiddle to women’s shoes, and 
in addition there is more privacy on 
the third floor for fitting purposes than 
on the first floor, where the department 
was situated between the soda foun- 
tain on one side and the optical de- 
partment on the other.” 


The new department has all new 
streamlined fixtures of rust and yellow. 
The stock is all concealed from view 
except that used for display purposes. 
The shadow boxes and other display 
niches are illuminated with the new- 
type fluorescent lighting, which is bril- 
liant, yet glareless, and less expensive 
to operate than the incandescent type. 
Midget-size manikins are used to give 
effect to the shadow-box displays. The 
name of the department, together with 
the brands of shoes carried, are ef- 
fectively silhouetted by back lighting. 

Mr. Bauchwitz said the new depart- 
ment carried about 3,500 shoes in sizes 
2 to 8% and 9 to 3 for boys and girls, 
and sizes 3% to 10 for misses and 
growing girls. It was described in 
newspaper advertising as “The most 
beautiful children’s shoe department in 
the South.” 





Tanners’ Council to Meet 
In Chicago 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


eon will be Dr. Peter Drucker, an 
authority on international affairs who 
has distinguished himself by anticipat- 
ing many recent developments. He is 
an international trade consultant and 
was formerly financial editor of the 
powerful Frankfurter General Anzei- 
ger. As consultant for leading German 
and more recently English business in- 
terests he has acquired an exceptional 
insight into the drift of world affairs. 

The program for the two-day session 
is as follows: 


Thursday, October 19 


10 a.m. Registration. 

10.30 a.m. Round Table. Applying 
Last-In-First-Out Valuation to the tan- 
ning business under the Revenue Act 
of 1939. Problem of application to in- 
dividual businesses, etc. Chairman— 
Will H. Mooney, president, The Amer- 
ican Oak Leather Company. Speaker— 
Albion R. Davis, comptroller, American 
Hide and Leather Co. Discussion—TI. R. 


Glass, economist, Tanners’ Council of 
America. General discussion. 

12.30 to 3 p.m. Luncheon and Gen- 
eral Meeting. Address of Chairman— 
Harold Connett, chairman, Tanners’ 
Council. Treasurer’s Report — Frank 
H. Miller, treasurer, Tanners’ Council. 
What the Council Is Doing—Merrill A. 
Watson, executive vice-president, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Laboratory 
Report—Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, director, 
Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory. 
Open meeting and general discussion. 

3 to 5 p.m. Group Meetings. 

7 p.m. Board of Directors’ Annual 
Meeting. 

Friday, October 20 

9 to 11 a.m. Round Table. Manage- 
ment Problems. Chairman — Harold 
Connett, chairman, Tanners’ Council. 
Speaker—Merrill A. Watson, executive 
vice-president, Tanners’ Council. Dis- 
cussfon—=Major Joseph W. Byron, presi- 
dent, W. D. Byron and Sons. General 
discussion. 

11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Round Table. How 
to Control Inventories. Chairman—E. 
G. Glidden, treasurer, Northwestern 
Leather Company Trust. Speaker—W. 


O. Jelleme, Marketing Division, Pacific 
Mills. Discussion—Edward L. Drew, 
statistician, Tanners’ Council. Genera] 
discussion. 

1 p.m. Luncheon. Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows Before. Speake: 
—Dr. Peter Drucker, economist, finan- 
cial correspondent and internationa 
trade consultant. 


G. H. Mealley Chairman of 
Tanners’ Group of Red Cross 


New York—George H. Mealley 
chairman of the Tanners’ Leath 
Group in the current Roll Call of New 
York Chapter, American Red Cros.-, 
it was announced. In an appeal to t!} 
leather trade to support the Red Cro.; 
in its activities, Chairman Mealley i 
sued this statement: 

“The American Red Cross offered i 
merciful aid to war sufferers imme: 
ately after hostilities began this Fal, 
just as promptly as it helped hurricain 
victims less than a year earlier. There 
was no delay, for the Red Cross is a 
ways ready. It gave medical and hos- 
pital supplies. It gave aid to needy 
American war refugees. Red Cross 
volunteers at once started to make sur- 
gical dressings. 

“This war relief, given by the Red 
Cross in addition to its many other 
helpful services, involved extra ex- 
pense. Please remember this during the 
annual Roll Call for memberships and 
contributions to continue Red Cross 
work another year. Remember, that 
the American Red Cross is maintained 
entirely by voluntary support. 

“New York Chapter gave more than 
war relief. During the past year it 
gave rehabilitation aid to 304 families 
of Bronx hurricane sufferers. It cared 
for thousands of needy or disabled vet- 
erans and their families. It trained 
thousands of citizens in first-aid, life- 
saving, home care of the sick, and nu- 
trition. 

“Chapter volunteers gave service to 
14 hospitals; made 1,244,000 surgical 
dressings and 20,000 relief garments; 
Brailled books for the blind; distributed 
100,000 magazines to hospitals; pro- 
vided Christmas cheer to 4500 hospital- 
ized veterans, and gave other services. 
Help support this work by joining dur- 
ing Roll Call, November 11 to 30.” 


Bloom Leases Department 


Space 


SHARON, Pa.—The Anspeck & Mayer 
Department Store, West State Street, 
have entered indirectly into the shoe 
business by leasing their balcony to 
Bloom, who has had more than 17 year: 
in the retail shoe business. Mr. Bl. 
reports that despite the fact that 
had not time enough to get shipm:n 
on a complete line of Fall shoes, s.:le 
have been very satisfactory. That s) es 
had never before been sold in this s 
did not seem to be a handicap. 

According to present plans, nov! 
shoes will be featured. 
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First Meeting October 10 


New YorKk—The Shoemen’s Educa- 
tional Guild will hold its first meeting 
of the season on Tuesday evening, 
October 10, at 8 P. M., at 385 Fifth 
Avenue, this city. 

The Guild has for the past three 
years conducted classes for shoe men 
in the science of shoe fitting with its 
velation to foot anatomy and function. 
The subject matter imparted includes 
the study of the muscles, ligaments, 
hone structures, blood vessels and nerve 

tructures of the foot. Each individual 
-tructure is related to the functional 
urpose of the entire unit so that the 
hoe man may have a practical work- 
ng knowledge for more scientific shoe 
fitting. Orthopaedic involvements are 
analyzed with relation to the shoe re- 
ouirement in each case. The limitations 
of shoe therapy and the need for co- 
operation with other therapeutic pro- 
fessions is clearly defined. 

Shoe men are invited to attend these 
leetures, which are held in the evening 
by arrangement with groups of shoe 
men for a period of 30 weeks. The tui- 
tion fee, to defray the expense of this 
undertaking is $1 per lecture attended 
—there is no other obligation. Written 
examinations during and after comple- 
tion of the studies are given. 

All shoe men who are interested in 
these lectures are invited to attend the 
opening session on October 10, free of 
charge in order to acquaint themselves 
with the work of the Guild and to judge 
for themselves of its value to them. 


Survey on Convention Plans 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Ernest R. Park, 
new president of the New York Shoe 
Retail Dealers’ Association, is now tak- 
ing a poll of all of its members, includ- 
ing traveling salesmen, on three ques- 
tions which were raised at the recent 
convention in this city. 

The first is, shall Syracuse be made 
the permanent convention city, or the 
annual conventions rotate between Ro- 
chester, Syracuse and Albany, which 
is the present policy? 

The second is shall the date for the 
convention be changed from September 
to June of each year? 

The third is to determine whether 
members believe the annual convention 
should be limited to Sunday and Mon- 
day, or cover three days? 

Results of the poll will be submitted 
to the State Convention Committee, 
which will be guided by them in mak- 
ing recommendations. 

President Park has named the fol- 
lowing members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Association, of which he is to 
be chairman: Leslie Gardner, Oneonta; 
J. L. Patton, Schenectady; Harold A. 
Read, Binghamton; Henry M. Smith, 
Penn Yan; T. Arthur Cohen, Albany, 
and Harry A. Chase, Rochester, secre- 
tary. 

He has appointed the following as 
members of a new State Convention 
Committee : 


Sales of Independent Shoe Stores 
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New England 
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Rhode Island 
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- 5.4 


21.9 87,989 106,569 


-21.9 


106,569 





i 
i) 


we 


Pennsylvania 


317,419 


317.419 





East North Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


= 
: SPSi6:. : 
ROD > 


519,290 
72,580 


473,825 
64,829 


544,031 


331,789 
85,794 


288,711 
78,052 


321,270 
79,149 





West North Central 
Iowa 


tt itt, +++] 4, 


ee 


: BS 
- ‘ae I moe. 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


173,172 156,925 174,773 





South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 





East South Central 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 





West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


55,880 





Mountain 
Arizona 
Colorado 


182,036 


37,316 





California 
Oregon 
Washington 


679,284 
486,509 

57,741 
135,034 


675,152 
482,948 

61,190 
131,014 


717,232 
512,179 

65,139 
139,914 





of Chicago 

of Los Angeles 

of Portland 

of St. Louis 

of San Francisco .... 
of Seattle 


City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 


101,593 
41,583 
22,391 

148,442 





*Insufficient data. 








Harold A. Read, Binghamton, chair- 
man; John A. Beaumont, Albany; John 
J. Burks, Rochester; Charles E. Knox, 
Batavia, and Fred J. Goetz, Amster- 
dam. 


The Hub Store Remodeled 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Hub, one of 
Baltimore’s leading department stores, 
has undergone complete renovation. The 
entire front has been remodeled with 


the Charles Street side already com- 
pleted and the Baltimore Street win- 
dows now being installed. It is one of 
the most modern and elaborate fronts 
in the Monumental City. The newly- 
located fashion shoe shop is on the first 
floor and the display cases, which line 
the left wall, are unique features in 
illumination. The entire department is 
new in every detail. The department 
specializes in its own brand, Foot De- 
light, and this trade mark has been 
duly registered. 
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Their Feet Are Their Fortunes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13] 


production staff usually arranges one 
routine that is quite simple. It is re- 
ferred to as the “pretty number.” Sup- 
posedly because the costumes are allur- 
ing and the music sweet. The keepers 
of the budget lose all sympathy here 
and arrange to buy shoes that, while 
lovely to look at, are not heaven to 
wear. The only reason these milder 
forms of “Chinese torture boxes” de- 
serve mention at all is that they are 
interesting from a color standpoint. If 
the producers wish to draw attention 
to the feet the shoes are made a part 
of the costume. The color of the foot- 
wear will probably be made the same 
color as the trimming on the gown. If 
the shoes are of no importance they 
are dyed a nude shade or allowed to 
remain white. Interesting effects are 
gained by the use of phosphorous paint. 
The stage is darkened except for a 
dim purple light. The phosphorous 
glows engagingly as the girls do their 
intricate steps. Miss Foster is partial 
to dressing the girls in short costumes 
and high-heeled pumps. She believes 
that nothing is so flattering to feminine 
legs as high heels. 

You have probably been wondering 
what your favorite male dancer wears. 
We can tell you that Fred Astaire 
wears a hand-turned patent leather ox- 
ford. 


Martyrs to Their Art 


Once or twice a year the powers that 
be at the Roxy Theatre allow their 
minds to go classical. They produce a 
toe number. The announcement of this 
type of dance is met with groans. The 
girls see nothing but the misery of 
working on their toes. Modern dancers 
are really very fortunate. Before ballet 
dancing was brought to America the 
martyrs of Terpsichore did their toe 
work without the benefit of a stiff 
boxed toe which dancers now use. 
Young dancing students will probably 
be invading shoe departments within 
the next several weeks. They might be 
interested to know that Maria Gam- 
barelli of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
‘pany wears her dancing slippers for 
only one performance .. . but re- 
hearses in them for a week previous. 
The girls at the Roxy usually like their 
toe shoes fitted a size too large. Long 
hours of work often cause their feet to 
swell. 


Luxury for a Dime 


The Gae Foster Girls care for their 
feet as you imagine they would... 
with a sense of luxury. But, excepting 
for a few who are greatly troubled with 
their feet, these lovely dancers ignore 
the more tedious aspects of foot care. 
They revel in pretty, clean socks to 
wear at rehearsal and they invade the 
Five and Dime .. . fortunately only 
about a block away . . . regularly for 
the newest innovation in foot powders 
and sweet smelling taleums. At times 


a show is so arranged as to have a long 
wait between numbers. On these oc- 
casions some of the girls go on a night- 
ly spree. They let cold water run over 
their poor tired feet and enjoy this 
procedure as much as wading in a 
mountain stream. 

Stage shoes which dancers wear are 
wider than those which they wear on 
the street. Insteps are quite high. In 
spite of wear and tear on the feet, danc- 
ing often raises fallen arches. For com- 
fort during their leisure moments 
around the theatre many girls prefer 
wooden-soled shoes held in place loosely 
with wide leather straps. 


Sidney, the Poor Shoe Man 


A discourse on shoes worn at the 
Roxy would be incomplete without a 
word about the patient soul who fits 
them. His name is Sidney. We have 
never heard his last name .. . but he 
probably has one. Picture yourself try- 
ing to fit 24 tired, disgusted girls after 
a two-hour early morning rehearsal. 
Many of the little darlings apparently 
do not care if they are fitted or not 
. . . 80 Sidney has to search them out. 
After finding the fugitives, the task of 
fitting begins . . . together with some 
time-honored complaints. 

“This is too short.” 

“Sidney, this is too long.” 

“You gave me a ‘B’ last time.” 

Our hero patiently produces his list 
of names with a corresponding list of 





Welcomed to Round-Up 


Queen Barbara of the House of Kirk- 
queen of the 1939 Pendleton 

Up, welcomes Sam A. Justin, 

left, vice-president of H. J. Justin & 
Sons, and H. N. Fisch, sales manager, 
who made a special trip of over 2000 
miles to attend the Round-Up. Both are 


sizes. He explains that the shoe they 
are trying on is the same size they 
have been wearing for the past six 
months—or maybe six years. 

“My feet must be tired,” the girl says 
meekly. 


Rehearsals?—-A La Carte 


On stage the dancers must be content 
to wear what the designer has created. 
But in rehearsal ... ah, there is where 
Miss Fosters’ lovely, luscious, glamor- 
ous girls (we are quoting the publicity 
department) . .. express themselves. 
These young women are fond of rib- 
bons and bows to put in their hair. 
The ribbons usually match the rehear- 
sal costume. Recently they have started 
wearing beach shoes, especially the 
types made well enough to give support 
to the foot. One girl looks very smart 
in shoes with a heel of several colors 
that blend into her rehearsal costume. 

For street wear all the Gae Foster 
Girls have high heels . . . that is, all 
except one. This young woman has a 
husband the same height as herself 
and doesn’t wish to put him at a dis- 
advantage. One fair young maiden 
builds her footwear wardrobe around 
a pair of opera pumps. All these 
dancers at the Roxy Theatre agree 
that, in buying shoes, they try to com- 
bine style with comfort. This fact seems 
remarkable. After working 14 hours 
each day it is a miracle that they know 
they possess a pair of feet. 


Falkenstein Named Nisley 
Division Head 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—R. H. Raber, vice- 
president of the Nisley Shoe Company, 
announced here the appointment of 
Harold Falkenstein as division head for 
the company. Mr. Falkenstein is man- 
ager of the company’s store here at 
1425 Broadway. 

In his new position he will supervise 
retail store operations of the organiza- 
tion in northern California, Oregon and 
Washington. He will continue to act 
as manager of the local store, and make 
his headquarters here, making frequent 
trips through his territory when neces- 
sa 


ry. 
Falkenstein has been with the Nisley 
Shoe Company for eleven years, and has 
managed stores in Los Angeles and San 
Diego before coming here. He has been 
in charge of the Oakland store for the 
past three years. 


Wins State Safety Contest 


PORTLAND, Me.—The Charles Cush- 
man Co., shoe manufacturers, was the 
winner of the 1939 State Safety Con- 
test trophy. Award was made at the 
closing luncheon meeting of the State 
Safety Conference, here, recently. er- 
tificates of merit were awarded the 
Johnson Shoe Co., Inc., Leighton Heel 
Co., Maine Wood Heel Co. and McGrail 
Shoe Co. 
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Manfield 


OF NuaTHamrtun, ENGLAND 
Presents 


AVIATION BOOTS 


Made in England by our 
master craftsmen and ac- 
cepted the world over as 
representing quality and 
merit. 


CARRIED IN STOCK 
AT OUR AMERICAN 
HEADQUARTERS 


MANFIELD 
& SONS 


325 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for stock catalog of 
Riding Boots, Jodhpurs, 
Field and Aviation Boots. 





You Need These Two 
Sure-Fire SELLERS 





ScorTT's 
SOFT FELT CUSHION 


PINCH PADS 


Made of soft, fine, white 
pure wool felt — shaped 
to relieve pinching vamp 
and throat. Can quickly 
be cut and shaped to fit 
other parts of the shoe. 
Available in either gum 
or adhesive back. 


ScorTT's 
WHITE WOOL FELT 


9 eee a 
The handiest item in 
your stock. Soft, white 
pure wool felt pad, 
shaped to fit the under- 
side of tongue. Adhe- 
sive back—easy to apply. 
Men's and ladies’ sizes. 


aw sere -— 


SCOTT FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 











lowa Travelers to Hold 
Bi-Monthly Showings 


Des MOINES, IowaA— Concluding a 
very successful two-day Fall Market 
Showing on September 10 and i1, the 
Iowa National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion have decided to hold a similar 
showing every 60 days. The next show- 
ing will be held November 12 and 13 at 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, this city. 


Penney Transfers 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Three personnel 
changes were made recently in the shoe 
departments of J. C. Penney’s Seattle 
stores. H. I. Fowle was transferred 
from the Ballard branch to the West 
Seattle branch; R. G. Morrison, from 
the downtown store to the Ballard 
branch and R. J. Lansdon replaced Mr. 
Morrison as manager of the basement 
shoe section at the downtown store. 


Don Gosselin with B. Altman 


New York—Don Gosselin, formerly 
assistant buyer of women’s shoes at 
Loeser’s and department buyer at their 
Garden City, L. L., store, has recently 
fesigned and has become associated 
With the women’s shoe department at 
B. Altman & Co., Fifth Avenue and 
S4th Street, New York. 


Enna-Jettick Radio Artists 


Here are Jimmie Shields, left, featured tenor; Rosamond Ames, who 
comments on shoe styles, and Nelson Case, announcer, backstage at 
Radio City, New York, just before going on the air for the Enna-Jettick 
Melodies broadcast. This Dunn & McCarthy program is heard every 
Sunday afternoon over a coast-to-coast network of 92 NBC stations. 
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The patented Throat Opera 3 

IN-STOCK - ALL LEATHERS Ps 

S 

ao gaping = $ 

ae“ biling” a = 

Made on = 

ves pump — 2 
Widths AAAA-C. 

Sizes 1-10. $2.35 3 

M. J. SAKS SHOE CORP. 5 

152 Duane St. New York City % 


Riding Boots 








Dancing Shoes and Taps 


~~ 





FLEXIBLE TAP DANCING SHOES 


Lightening 
Step 
by 
NEW 
osco 
IN-STOCK vascass 
Women’s AA-4%/9 ........ 58 py ti 
Mises’ ABO 11. tbe per pair 
Children’s B-C 82/11 ...... 45 awa 
Prices subjest to change without notice. 



































Obituaries 


Louis Serling 


New YorK—Louis Sterling, president 
and founder of the Sterling Last Corpo- 
ration, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
September 28, of a heart attack follow- 
ing illness of several months. He was 
47 years of age, an outstanding last- 
maker, nationally and internationally 
famous for his style work; and credited 
with revolutionary ideas in lasts and 
proportions in new wood. 

Lou Sterling was a self-made man 
who came up the ladder of success the 
























LOUIS SERLING 


hard way. Starting as a last-boy with 
Wichert & Gardiner, he progressed 
until he had full charge over all supply 
purchases. In 1926 he continued his 
career in lasts in the plant of Daetsch 
& Woodward. Thence to the New York 
Last Company in 1928, and when that 
concern liquidated he bought the assets 
and organized the Sterling Last Cor- 
poration. 

Possessed of tremendous energy and 
personality, he devoted all of his wak- 
ing hours to the progress of his last 
business. Audacious in his experiments 
with wood, he soon became known the 
country over and in foreign countries, 
as a fashion last creator. Last year 
he took his first holiday to England and 
the Continent, but punctuated his va- 
cation with negotiations with English 
and European affiliates. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons — David and Arthur—and one 
daughter, Marilyn, his mother and two 
sisters. Funeral services in Brooklyn 
the day following his death brought 
several hundred friends and associates 
to pay tribute to one of the friendliest 
men in the industry, whose accomplish- 
ments extend the world over and whose 
early death is regretted universally. 
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Mrs. Day’s “IDEAL” 


These are little shoes, but they carry 
the biggest name in the baby shoe 
business — "Mrs. Day's Ideal." The 
reputation of this name is known to 
mothers of two generations and is 
@ prime asset to the many far- 
sighted children's shoe retailers who 
use Ideal Flexible Hard soles (3-8) 


as their juvenile foundation line. 





MRS. DAY’S 


MRS. DAY'S 


FLEXIBLE soit 








James R. Gormley 


Boston, Mass.—James R. Gormley, 
retired leather manufacturer, died r« 
cently at Ormond Beach, Fla., and was 
buried in th this city September 25. 
He was born in the Roxbury district o/ 
Boston, entefed the leather business 
when a boy and rose to be treasurer of 
the Proctor Ellison Company, larg: 
sole leather house, and of the Eber| 
Tanning Company. 

Since his retirement about 20 years 
ago he had made his home in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., spending his Summers at 
Osterville on Cape Cod. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Eleanor A. Gorm- 
ley, and one son, James R. Gormley, 
Jr., of the Day-Gormley Leather Com- 
pany. 


George D. Gleason 


Newark, N. J.—George Davis Glea- 
son, chairman of the board of Johns- 
ton & Murphy, men’s shoe manufactu’- 
ers, died September 26, at his Summer 
home at Coral Gables, Fla. He was ‘5 
years old. 

Mr. Gleason entered the Johnston & 
Murphy organization in 1894 and spent 
his time in the factory learning ‘he 
practical side of shoemaking. About 
1898 he went on the road as salesman 
and for many years was well known 
and extremely popular from coast to 


coast. 
In 1907 he was admitted to partner- 
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ship in the firm. At the incorporation 
of the firm in 1918, Mr. Gleason was 
made vice-president and, upon the death 
of his brother, Herbert P. Gleason, in 


1929, he was named president of the | 


company. 

Due to failing health, Mr. Gleason 
took no active part in the management 
of the business for the past eight years. 
this work has been carried on by John 
W. Slattery, who was named president 
of the firm in 1936, and Albert C. Gib- 
bons, made vice-president and treasurer 
at the same time. 

Surviving Mr. Gleason are his widow, 
Mrs. Leona Gleason, and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Gerald Cowen, Mrs. John D. 
Fenner and Miss Doris Gleason. 


Joseph G. Taylor 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Joseph Gardner 
Taylor, 71, widely known shoe sales- 
man for the Walker T. Dickerson Co., 
died recently in a local hospital. 

A native of Dayton, Ky., Mr. Taylor 
eame to Milwaukee 39 years ago. For 
35 years he was a salesman for the 
G. Edwin Smith Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and for the last 10 years had served 
in a similar capacity with the Walker 
T. Dickerson Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, McKinley lodge, 


the Tripoli Shrine, and was a deacon | 


of Calvary Presbyterian Church. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, a 
brother and two grandchildren. 


Jacob Hill 


SPOKANE, WASH.—One of Spokane’s 
most prominent early-day shoe men, 
Jacob Hill, dropped dead of a sudden 
heart attack at his home, September 
26. Mr. Hill, who was 64 years old, 
at one time owned an interest in five 
stores in this region as a member of 
the firm of Hill Brothers Shoe Stores. 
His partners in that firm, George and 
Henry Hill, are also deceased. 

Lloyd Hill, owner of the Model Boot 
Shop and well known in trade circles, 
here, is a nephew. 


William F. Irish 


DAMARISCOTTA, ME—William F. 
Irish, 76, died at his home in Maine, 
recently. Illness necessitated an opera- 
tion from which he did not rally. As 
an authority on the merchandising of 
shoes and in the employ of the G. E. 
Keith Shoe Company for 25 years, Mr. 
Irish spent 15 of them establishing re- 
tail stores in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Belgium and Holland. 


=, 


Reed’s Store Opened 
In Lansing 


LANSING, MicH.—Reed’s Shoe Store 
has opened at 214 S. Washington. 
carry a complete stock of women’s 
girl’s shoes. The manager is Sory 

er. 








A HEEL with person- 
ality — plus! 


Rubber heels con be pretty 
much alike ...or... they 
con be different—like STA- 
TITE! The wire mesh backing 
is patented . . . no other 
heel has it. It does away 
with dirt-catching nail holes. 
it provides more resiliency 
and wearable rubber to walk 
on. it's a better heel that 
your customers will ask for 
egain . . . once they know 
its good points. An extra 
VALUE thet makes good 
shoes easier to sell! 


Ask for shoes with 
© STA-TITE Heels... 


“Now this is something you don’t see every day.” 
Submitted by E. W. Sann, Truitt Shoe Co., Topeka, Kansas. 





Ballet Slippers 
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slippers. They help make 
two pair shoe sa! 
Pair of ballets’ for 
child, a pair of dr 
shoes for mother. 


& F? 





Pink, black, white satin 

hoard toe . 

Eik sole, soft toe bal- 

lets 95epr. 
/ Fawn or pearl grey 

ZT suede nature sandals. 45¢pr. 
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Carton Labels 
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LA BELS 


TOLMAN- DAVIDSON 


RTISING PRESS 
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Work Shoes 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 


ond 
POPULAR PRICED 
WORK SHOES 


Corried in Stock 
GOODWILL SHOE 
COMPANY 
Holliston. Massachesetts 
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Szanto with 


Great Deal Shoe Co. 


Brookaxn, N. Y.—L. Szanto has re- 
cently resigned from the sales staff of 
the Ramsey Shoe Company and has 
joined the staff of the Great Deal Shoe 
Company, Broklyn, manufacturers of 
pre-welts. 


Newton Moves Store 


Fort Wortu, Texas—A. E. Newton 
has moved his Texas Foot Comfort 
Shoe Store from the Sinclair Building, 
108 West Fifth Street, to 3101 West 
Berry Street, here. 
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Hide Futures Quiet; 
Shoe Prices Up 


Boston, Mass.—Medium grades of 
men’s shoes have been advanced ap- 
proximately 25 cents per pair in the 
Boston wholesale market by some 
houses. Women’s shoes have advanced 
proportionately, but the advance is not 
so general as in the case of men’s foot- 
wear. Leather slippers for men and 
women have advanced an average of 
ten cents per pair. ; 

In shoe manufacturing centers it is 
reported that some manufacturers are 
demanding and getting a higher price 
from the retail merchant; while other 
factories, still hungry for business, are 
electing to absorb increased costs them- 
selves. 

Leather and hide prices have been 
steady. No increases of any conse- 
quence have been announced during the 
past week, although tanners contend 
that even today’s price level is not yet 
up to a replacement basis. If the de- 
mand for hides continues as it has— 
either because of a continuance of the 
European war or because of the gen- 
erally bettered prospects for general 
business which already were in evidence 
before the outbreak of hostilities—fur- 
ther price advances are expected. Hide 
futures, which generally are higher 
than spot hide prices, for several days 
have been about level with the latter. 
Speculation in these futures seems to 
have come to an end for the time being. 
It is anyone’s guess when, or whether, 
it will be renewed. 


Retailers Stock Up 
On Heavy Shoes 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Price increases in all 
kinds of heavier type shoes have in- 
creased business in this particular di- 
vision considerably in the Illinois area 
during the past few weeks. Jobbers and 
manufacturers’ representatives serving 
the trade in this area report that, al- 
though black suedes and other staples 
remain fairly steady, orders for work 
shoes, rubbers, snow boots and ski 
boots, and heavier type men’s and wo- 
men’s oxfords and sport shoes, have 
jumped considerably. Retailers report 
that they contemplate a good season 
in these items and are anxious to cover 
before additional price advances are 
made. 


Barnes Operating New Store 
In South 


Sr. Pererspurc, Fia.—G. L. Barnes 
is operating the new shoe store recently 
opened at 528 Central Avenue. The 
shop will be known as Barnes-Benford, 
Inc. Mr. Barnes brings to the new busi- 
ness more than 20 years’ experience in 
fitting shoes in Florida. He plans to 
emphasize proper fit, combined with 
smart styles, rather than the spectac- 
ular extreme effects. 





.-+ builds BETTER BUSINESS 


in Children’s Shoes 


An X-Ray Shoe Fitter in your children’s 
department puts a visible accent on 
fit. Even your most competent sales- 
people become more expert fitters . . . 
close sales faster . . . step-up their sell- 
ing capacity! 
X-Ray dramatizes correct fit as a 
feature attraction in your children’s 
department. . . shows actual foot condi- 
tions inside the 
child’s shoe... wins 
parents’ confident 
patronage... and in- 
creases your profits 


X-RAY SHOE FITTER, Inc. 


3533 N. Palmer Street + Milwaukee, Wis. 








What’s New 


Extra Service at the 


Fitting Stool 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Everett & 
Barron Company, shoe dressings man- 
ufacturers, is distributing a novel ser- 
vice unit to their customers by which 
the sales clerk in the shoe store can 


bring to the customer a selection of 
eight different Cinderella shoe dressings. 
Attractively styled, this service ki 
is made of finely finished gumwood w : 
a handy carrying handle. Besides | 
ing a valuable merchandising help i 


- the sale of shoe dressings, this unit : 


acquaints the customer with the var 
of dressings available. 
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TALKING WINDOWS START THE SALE 





For Your World’s Fair 


Window Trim 
PRICE TICKETS and CARDS 


Aquamarine, yellow, 
on white. 





ee ter 


Se 
Se ae 


“LEATHER 


Important 
tenants include 


ENTIRE 


G. R. Kinney Co., Inc 


Any assortment 
of price tags: 
6 Doz. $1.10 
12 “ $2.00 


24th Floor 
22,145 sq. ft. 


Express elevators 





Also smaller units 


See ee 
es 


Exceptionally light 


American Hide & 
Leather Co. 


Ohio Leather Co. 
Eagle Ottowa 
“ in Leather Co. 
, Max Mayer & Co., Inc. 
Bayer Bros. Leather Co. 
Barnett Bros. Leather Co 





Samples on request to show you 
how they effectively give you a new 
color trim each month. 


Merchants Service Dept. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
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Consider Licensing 
Shoe Retailers 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The question of 
compelling all who sell shoes in the City 
of Buffalo to take out licenses was con- 
sidered at a meeting of prominent shoe 
retailers and city officials at a luncheon, 
September 26. The matter of controll- 
ing the sale of shoes has become acute 
because of the fly-by-night, mail order, 
and itinerant shoe peddlers, who have 
been active in late months in soliciting 
sales. One peddler managed to sell 
40 pairs of shoes to 40 attorneys before 
he was arrested for failure to deliver 
the shoes and then released, after a 
trial in the city court, and making res- 
titution for money collected from the 
lawyers. 

Among those at the luncheon were: 
Elmer Winegar, city license director; 
John Gertis, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; George Neipberg, Buffalo Bet- 
ter Business Bureau; Harry J. Deters, 
business manager of the Buffalo Shoe 
Retailers’ Association; Clarence Lanich, 
former president; Ollie LaReau, secre- 
tary; and Carl Hoffman, attorney, the 


Dreher Leather Co., Inc 


last three connected with the local shoe From MclInery’s Shoe Store, Honolulu, comes this window setting of new sandals, 


association. 


which have a British-India influence. From indications, sandals of this type 
will be an important addition to next Spring’s shoes stocks in this country. 





New Production Manager 


Granp Raps, MIcH. — Torson-Lee 
Shoe Co., 11 Commerce Ave., announce 
an addition to their executive staff. He 


is Joseph P. Hamilton, formerly super- 
intendent of the Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Mr. Hamilton will be the production 
manager, in charge of work rooms and 
personnel, at Torson-Lee Co. 
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SUN SHOE MFG. CO. 
617 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 




















Store Fixtures 


CHROMSTEEL FURNITURE 
FOR 

Your customers will like the modern style 
and comfort of Howell Chromsteel. You'll 
like the way it looks and wears. Write for 
Catalog of Shoe Store Equipment now. 


SHOE 











HOWELL 


Mystery Over Maryland 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


“Feudal Town,” 


Hapgood Calls It 


RocHester, N. Y.—CIO warfare 
against a “feudal town” being built at 
Belcamp, Md., for shoemaking ac- 
cording to the Czechoslovakian system, 
was declared by Powers Hapgood, na- 
tional director of the United Shoe 
Workers of America, in an interview in 
Rochester. 

Here to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the union, Mr. Hapgood said 
that the Bata people, whose factory 
was formerly in the land of the Czechs, 
are planning an immense industry at 
the Maryland town, adding: 

“The Bata representatives have built 
a great steel fence around their plant, 
are erecting company stores, and are 
preparing to add thousands to the 40,- 
000 American shoe workers now un- 
employed. +) 

“They are planning to teach young- 
sters from farms and rural districts 
their methods and then to market a 
product which will compete in the open 
market with union-made goods of 
American firms.” 

Hapgood declared that the United 
Shoe Workers will use all of the legal 
means at their disposal to stem the 
stream of Czech instructors; that an 
attempt is to be made to unionize all 
shoe workers, including those who are 
to be trained at the plant in Mary- 
land. 

Elmer Andrews, administrator of the 
wage and hours law, is scheduled to 
be one of the speakers at the conven- 
tion, which will be attended by 200 
representatives. 


Custom Shoe Creates Prestige 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


The first window caused considerable 
comment and was followed immediately 
by a unique display of ready-made 
“Rich Originals” all at the price of 
$9.75. In this follow-up window, one 
shoe of each of six styles was mounted 
on a drawing board on which was 
tacked a piece of drawing paper. The 
paper showed sketches of the more im- 
portant style details of each model in 
pencil. These sketches were made by 
the display manager, Frank N. Wagga- 
man, and were an attempt to show the 
designer’s purpose and procedure in 
working out each style. 

The background in this case stated: 

“For Certain Men Only . . . for the 
man who is fascinated by the unusual 
and enjoys a fling at the striking, 
these products of the shoemaker’s art 
were conceived, Created for Washing- 
ton men who have repeatedly asked for 
shoes that are individual and exclusive, 
who want custom workmanship at a 
moderate price. We submit these for 
your approval and wish to thank you 
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for the inspiration of the designer. 
(signed) Herbert J. Rich, Jr.” 

This window was a duplication of an 
identical theme used last Spring to pro- 
mote the original group of sport styles 
and was repeated because of its suc- 
cess. 

Concurrently a 100-line, two-column 
newspaper ad was run featuring one 
of the more spectacular styles mounted 
on a drawing board with supplemen- 
tary sketches of fashion details in an 
identical manner to that used in th« 
window itself. 

The window pulled more new cus- 
tomers into Rich’s new men’s depart- 
ment than any which the store has 
used in several years. 


Course on Buying Information 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The Indian 
apolis Better Business Bureau is spon 
soring a Consumers’ Institute, for a 
ten-weeks’ period, which began Sep 
tember 28 in the William H. Block Co 
auditorium. 

The short course of buying informa 
tion for housewives is held each Thurs 
day, sponsored by the bureau with th 
cooperation of the Indianapolis Adve) 
tising Club, Butler University and : 
group of women’s organizations. 

The meeting place alternates week]; 
between L. S. Ayres & Co and Block’s 
Attendance for the meetings is by ad 
vance registration. Enrollment in th 
institute, which is believed the first o 
its kind ever held in the country, i: 
open to every one, and Better Busines 
Bureau office is registration headqua: 
ters. 

The general committee for the in 
stitute is made up of representativ: 
groups sponsoring the movement: Ad 
vertising Club, American Associatio: 
of University Women, Federate: 
Church Women, Seventh District Fed 
eration of Clubs, Indianapolis Council 
of Women, League of Women Voters. 
and the Women’s Department Club. 


Heffernan Joins Coward 


Boston, Mass.—John J. Heffernan, 
well known in the Boston retail sho 
trade, has been appointed manager of 
the Coward shoe store on West Street, 
this city. For several years he has been 
associated with the Thayer McNeil 
Company, first as a floor salesman and 
more recently as an outside salesman 
covering the school and college trade. 





Wallace Smith Opens 


New Store 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The store at 425 
Main Street, the former location 
the Modern Boot Shop, has been com 
pletely remodeled to house a new shoe 
store being operated and managed °y 
Wallace Smith. Mr. Smith has had 


fifteen years of experience in merchan- 
dising shoes, the last four of whic! 


have been in Lafayette as buyer a” 
manager of a shoe department. 
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Outline Plans for 1940 Kid Promotion 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


Another suggestion to makers of 
women’s shoes and one on which Miss 
Lyman put special emphasis, was the 
careful and thorough cultivation of the 
young people’s market. Turning spe- 
cifically to Spring shoe fashion trends, 
Miss Lyman said ankle straps were 
yery good, the moccasin will still affect 
shoe designs, pumps are very logical 
for Spring, last, heel, and leather treat- 
ments hold new interest. In keeping 
with the definite trend to be more 
feminine, she looked for decidedly more 
interest in smooth surfaces, and thus 
a real opportunity for kidskin. She re- 
minded her audience that kid in the 
fashion picture is new to the present 
younger generation. 

Last Spring Miss Gordon of Good 
Housekeeping outlined her editorial 
policy of presenting shoes to women 
from the point of view of their use and 
the part they play in the woman’s life 
of fashion. Her next and most natural 
step in developing this policy, as pre- 
sented to her audience last Tuesday, was 
the “Personalizing of Shoes.” Her 
theme was based upon the idea that 
feet vary as much as faces, that mer- 
chants can profitably group shoe types 
in relation to types of women. Miss 
Gordon dramatically illustrated her 
point by taking as an example the 
Antoine personalized selling in the cos- 
metic field, and had Miss Martin, cos- 
metic buyer of Stix-Baer & Fuller, 
with two attendants, stage a demon- 
stration of the Antoine technique of 
individualized make-up. According to 
Miss Gordon, in cosmetics it is a spe- 
cial beauty formula for each individual; 
in shoes it is a selection and grouping 
of styles suitable for individual types 
of women. 

Ruth Rusling, speaking on “How the 
Revolution in Apparel Trends Can Be 
Applied to Spring Shoe Lines,” outlined 
the complete revolution that has taken 
place in fashion; that is, the new sil- 
houettes with the accompanying on- 
rush of bustles, feathers, sequins sewed 
on sealskins, etc., indicating that Paris 
designers had shot the works before clos- 





ing up shop and going off to war. 
“But,” said Miss Rusling, “in times of 
great emotional upset, such as we are 
experiencing, women always turn to 
simple fashions, which means a sifting 
out of extremes.” Miss Rusling also 
stressed the trend to smooth surfaced 
material for shoes, and in the field of 
color she placed black, navy (Blue- 
jacket blue), brown (India) and white 
in the order of importance as the safe 
bets for Spring. She advised dealers 
not to overlook beige and grey and to 
keep an eye on the wines as a good 
accessory color or as an accent for 
trimming. Miss Rusling added further 
that detail of design for Spring will be 
subordinate to silhouette, that many 
open shoes will be seen, and that plenty 
of pleating, tucking, and stitching will 
be in evidence. 

Little or no direct reference to open 
backs was heard from these style 
authorities. However, Esther Lyman 
did venture to comment that ankle- 
strap treatment, which kept the heel 
from “snapping,” might find acceptance. 

Mr. Nelson outlined in general the 
development of promotional ideas in 
connection with the kidskin campaign. 
He announced that among plans of the 
group was a program of consumer edu- 
eation, which included an instructive 
and interesting brochure to be sent to 
every shoe clerk in the retail stores of 
America. Part of this educational cam- 
paign will include a prize contest among 
shoe fitters. Ten regional and ten na- 
tional prizes will be given away to the 
fitters who give the best answers to the 
question, “Why I like to sell kidskin 
shoes.” 

During the week of Sept. 25-30, Mr. 
Nelson held conferences at the Statler 
Hotel with members of the St. Louis 
shoe industry interested in going into 
more detail on the subject of Spring 
fashion trends. 

Other prominent members of the 
shoe industry in attendance at the kid- 
skin semi-annual fashion preview in- 
cluded J. T. Pettus, vice-president of 
International Shoe Company; E. J. 
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TURN SLIPPERS IN-STOCK 
No. 53 TAN—BLACK 
BLUE and BURGUNDY 
Patent fip- 
ing — pri 
vamp — full 
length sole 
—full leather 
lined 


$1.85 
5% —1!0 days 
WILBUR K. FOSTER, Haverhill, Mass. 


Send for 











IN STOCK 5%-30 DAYS 
cii47 Prewelt, White end 
Brown Elk, Black Patent 
and Dull Leather. 
Also Oxfords, Straps end 
dais. 
Sizes 2 to 6 75¢ 
6% to Bo Bic 
OY, to 12—$1.15 
Write for Catalogue 
WEITZMAN SHOE CO. 
NEWARK, WN. J. 


Or re 


Ballet Slippers 
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BALLET SLIPPERS 


Right and Left Tasts 
Black Kid 
600— 


0. 
Top Grade 
Wom. Miss Child. 
$1.45 $1.40 $1.35 


0. 
Wom. Miss Child. 
$1.30 $1.25 $1.20 
BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
Swanson and Ritner, Philadelphia 

















Hopkins, general manager of Peters 
Shoe Company; Anthony Geuting of 
Philadelphia; Sam Bown, director of 
International Shoe Company; Harry 
Johansen, president of Johansen 
Brothers Shoe Company and general 
chairman of the National Shoe Fair; 
George Gayou, general manager of the 
National Shoe Fair and Douglas Locke, 
nephew of the famous Dr. Locke. 








The Man at the Fitting Stool 
reads Boot & Shoe Recorder. 
He is the real Consumer Con- 
tact. 
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ON SEWED SHOES By 
THE LITTLEWAY 
AND UCO LOCKSTITCH 
PROCESSES 


INCREASE ¥* 


IN PRODUCTION 


_ finn. 1* to July 37 T9IL9 
WETDLA 
OVEF Same period IGIEG 


254% 


(GBYC SOLE STITCHING MACHINE 
— MODEL C 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 




















DETACHABLE TOP LIFTS FOR 
WOMEN'S SHOES 










Address 432 care BOOT 4. bay RECORDER, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 































FOR RENT 


HAYE AVAILABLE FOR OCCUPANCY 
IMMEDIATELY store now doing $60,000 
volume of business annually in fast growing 
business section of Brooklyn. For further in- 
formation please call Cecile Realty Corporation, 
1134 East 14th Street, Brooklyn. Navarre 


FOR RENT 


to manufacturer two upper floors of 
the former Irving Drew Shoe Com- 
pany building in heart of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, industrial section. 
These are eproof and have 
sprinkler system and elevator serv- 
ice, containing 29,000 square feet cf 
space and an adjoining building 
with 7,500 square feet can be ob- 
tained if needed. Heat furnished by 
the main plant and all utilities 
would be furnished by the tenant. 
Ideal for a new small industry. 
Write: 


The Irving Drew Company 
1658 Eleventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


























































FOR SALE 


W INDOW DISPLAY MATERIAL, tasinting 
attractive ye ques 

dition, used si ye Bny 'g426 ue 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 



















| HAVE AN EXCELLENT SHOE STORE 
FOR SALE in a Brooklyn location 
doing upward to $35.000—carrying medium and 
better shoes; also valuable agency lines— in- 
ventory $15,000 — stock ny clean, 
mostly staples—very reasonab rent—-selling 
because of other interests—no auctioneers. Ad- 
dress #435, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Caer. shoe store in a high grade dis- 
trict of Los Angeles. A compact business, 
operating ang ees | with largely staple stock. 
One man can le with part-time help. Must 
leave because of health. Address Shoes, 1007 
North Louise Street, Glendale, California. 























GGRESSIVE salesman, 29. Selling depart- 

ment stores in Chicago and Midwest de- 
sires complete juvenile line or growing girls’ 
set- * Address #434, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
209 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





SHOEMAN presently employed in a buying 
capacity in a well known Department Store 
in the East; thirty-five years of age and has 
had 18 years of shoe experience. Am familiar 
with every phase of departmental supervision, 
merchandising, stock control and handling of 
employees; South or Middle West preferred; 
Desirous of making change; Salary according to 
opportunity. Communicate with me. Address 
$431, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





T HOROUGH knowledge shoe industry, last 
design to finish (Goodyear, McKay, Compo, 
Military, Sport shoe work); ather—some 
chemical knowledge. Intelligent, good educa- 
tion, languages. European and U. S. experi- 
ence and references. Better grade shoes (Tan- 
nery). Address #437, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





HOEMAN, ALL-AROUND EXPERIENCE, 

15 years, office routine and costs, factory 
foreman production and quality, selling whole- 
sale and retail; College education, age 36 years; 
locate anywhere. Berkson, 636 Blake Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





FOR LEASE 


LEADING Womari’s Wear Store, in Muscle 

Shoals District, long established, 100 per 
cent location, College, Industrial and Agricul- 
ture town, will consider leasing shoe depart- 
ment. Store will be modernized and te for 
Spring business. Address #433, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ANTED: Model K United Shoe Machinery 
Gearless Sole Cutter, 59 x 20 to 24” wide, 
deep base. Address #436, care Boot & Shoe 
oe deel 239 West 39th Street, New York, 




















Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
We will buy surplus or entire stocks of shee: 
frem or retail 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 


106 Duane St. New Yort 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 











WE BUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and poten 
Stocks. Also randed Shoes such 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital. 
ity, Arch dang li Bos 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn- Bush, Ete 
IRVIN BUBIN 
“The House of Jobs” 

88 Reade St., Cor. Church 

Phone Barclay 17-7887 New York City 








SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180-518! 

















Phillips to Open New 
Family Store 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Thomas M. Phil- 
lips, manager of the men’s department 
of the Baynham Shoe Co. since 1928, 
and with more than 30 years’ experi- 
ence in the retail shoe business, will 
open a new family shoe store at 107-109 
E. Main Street, this city, on March 1 
1940. The new business, which has been 
incorporated with $25,000 of capital 
stock, will be known as the Phillips’ 
Shoe Co., Inc. 

The store is located in the building 
formerly occupied by the Baynham 
Shoe Co. for the past 20 years and will 
occupy the three floors and carry a 
complete line of shoes for men, women 
and children. At the present time, Mr. 
Phillips will be the only member of the 
new firm active in the business. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of th: 


charge, $1.25 


advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Sarva emer, ween a0 Sbeutee 
SS Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication 
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WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOWIS P| | 
Hotel ‘Lennox. 




















MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





No Mis-Mates with Mate Marks 








Waterman Co. Buys 


Shoe Firm 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wis.—The Water- 
man Co., here, has purchased the stock, 
accounts and fixtures of the Greep- 
Trueblood Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by A. D. Fletcher, general 
manager of the former firm. The pur- 
chase combined the stocks of two of 
the largest retail establishments in 
Chippewa Falls. The Waterman Co. 
will move into the Greep-Trueblood lo- 
cation, where extensive alterations are 
under way. 


Rochester to Have 
Scholl Shop 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Arrangements 
have been made for the establishment 
of a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shop at 
44 Clinton Avenue, North, this city, 
to be opened about October 25. 

A lease for the store at this address 
has just been negotiated through the 
Alliance Realty Company. 

After alterations are completed, a 
full line of Dr. Scholl shoes will be put 
in along with all of the other foot ap- 
pliances which are made by the com- 
pany. A chiropodist will be in atten- 

ce. 

Although there are Dr. Scholl stores 
in many of the leading cities of the 
country—and appliances made by the 
firm are sold in a number of stores here 
—this city has never had a Scholl store. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. L. P. Keef, with the 
drug department of the store of Sib- 
ley, Lindsay & Curr Company, has been 
tepresentative here for the sale of 
Seholl shoes, sending special orders to 
the company in Chicago as they were 

n by individual customers. 


William H. Bain 


Boston, Mass.— William H. Bain, 
president of the Ault-Williamson Shoe 
Co., of Auburn, Me., died Sunday last 
at the Osteopathic Hospital, Jamaica 
Plains, following an illness of several 
weeks. 

A shoe executive of wide experience, 
Mr. Bain joined the Ault-Williamson 
organization several years ago, coming 
to New England from the West. He 
became general manager of the com- 
pany in 1935, and less than a year later 
was elected to the presidency. He had 
a wide acquaintance throughout the in- 
dustry, and many warm friends will 
mourn his passing. 


Fall Buying Steady in Chicago 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Chicago Shoe retail: 
ers are now in the midst of their Fall 
shoe business, with every indication 
that business will continue good, de- 
spite the fact that the first week of the 
war brought some slackening in sales. 
This tendency, however, appears to 
have let up, and buying is continuing 
steadily. 

Most improvement appears to be in 
the upper price brackets. Black suede 
is still the top seller by some 80 per 
cent. Alligator is coming into the pic- 
ture rapidly and is expected to exceed 
smooth calf in sales. Brown sales are 
continuing to run from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Blue sales are showing a ten- 
dency to increase and in some quarters, 
particularly the high style shops, are 
already selling better than was orig- 
inally expected. Greens and wines still 
show only slight activity, although they 
are selling. 

Pumps, both in spectator and dressy 
shoes, are sales leaders. Pug and snub- 
nose types are the most popular style 
features, and one salon reports having 
sold hundreds of pairs of a particular 
pug toe pump during the past several 
weeks. Interest in low heels continues 
to increase, with sales centering around 
the 14/8, 16/8 and 17/8 groups. Very 
low heels and flat heels in modified ver- 
sions of the wedge also continue in de- 
mand. 

Indications point also to an excellent 
men’s season. Antiqued finished shoes 
are still being very well received, and 
tan and browns in the heavy grains 
and heavy soles are sales leaders. 


Goodwin’s Open New 
Department 


RICHMOND, VA.— Goodwin’s, on 
Princeton Avenue, Bluefield, Va., re- 
cently held the opening of its new shoe 
department under the managership of 
J. W. Williams, of Marion, Ohio. 

Mr. Williams was connected with 
Nobel Shoe Company of Akron, Ohio, 
and Marion, Ohio, for four years. He 
had three years’ previous experience 
in department shoe stores. 
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NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISING 








—If you advertise in newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


A monthly matrix service of carefully 
written copy, photographs and beauti- 
ful art work for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 

. Vincent Edwards Idea Clip- 
ping Service 
Actual newspaper tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores; you select the exact 
stores and cities you want to see, or 
leave the selection to our advertising 
staff. 


. Learn Advertising at Home 


Advertising is an interesting study and 
prepares you to write more effective 
letters; to acquire a larger vocabulary; 
to comprehend the sales and merchan- 
dising problems of a business, and to 
be definitely in Ae position to recom- 
mend busi de p t ideas. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's largest advertising service 





342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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School Children Want Style 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—“‘Hoosier young- 
sters are style conscious,” says Virgil 
Gebaur, head of Marott’s children’s 
department. School children want com- 
fort and style combined and insist on 
style plus comfort in their footwear for 
school wear. 

Saddle oxfords in brown and white 
for the young ladies, and spectator 
pumps in brown bucko, brown calf 
trim and black bucko, with patent lea- 
ther trim, are in good demand. For 
boys, they insist on the more sturdy 
leathers in black and brown with shark 
tip. It is noticeable that boys are fol- 
lowing the narrow toe in antique leath- 
ers. 

Corrective shoes are meeting with un- 
usual success in this department. Par- 
ents are realizing more and more the 
importance of proper fitting shoes for 
children. Marott’s salespeople are 
trained especially along this line, which 
accounts for the steady increase in sales 
volume in this section. 





